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T is a sign of an approaching crisis in social opinion, when pre- 
] vailing theories become widely at variance with prevailing prac- 
tices. While a certain amount of general depravity may be con- 
ceded, even to a progressive and apparently prosperous people, it is 
quite too much to insist that, because they are almost universaily run- 
ning counter to the received philosophy, they must necessarily be 
pursuing a downward course. They may simply be following social 
instincts; and when social instincts are found to be powerfully op- 
posed to social tenets, it is time, while deploring the former, to 
pause, also, and examine the latter. 

In cne view, all truth is relative. Doctrines that were true for 
one age cease to be true for a later one; principles which really 
worked the salvation of the last century cannot be utilized in the 
present one. The conservative tendencies of society, which per- 
petuate customs and ceremonies after their usefulness has ceased, 
preserve also the great social theories by which past ages have 
been redeemed, and they hand them down to later times, with 
which they no longer stand in legitimate relationship. Feeling is 
more powerful than intellect. Society is always moved by the 
great tide of sentiment long before the voice of reason declares 
the nature of this motive power. When the tide once fairly sets 
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in in one direction, the philosopher knows that there must be a 
force behind it; but ere he can investigate that force by the slow, 
and cautious methods of science, and announce its true character, 
long steps will have been taken in the direction of the inevitable. 
This is a critical period. The interval between action and reason, 
—between new practice and new theory,—is one full of dangers to 
society. For all the forms of feeling, as well as the particular 
form called love, are equally blind ; and blind sentiment sweeping 
through new tracks, and encountering old theories and old prac- 
tices, must inevitably produce innumerable conflicts and perpetu- 
ally jeopardize the great interests which are at stake. 

The second half of the nineteenth century is precisely such a 
period as that described. Theory and practice are at war. The 
only social philosophy that exists is one that condemns the bulk of 
the social action taken. The libraries of the world are filled with 
arguments against the very course which events are blindly taking. 
The whole weight of the greatest social writers of the past is 
massed against the social movement of the age. The works of 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, of Pitt, Cobden and the two Mills, of 
Jean Baptiste Say and Michel Chevalier, and of the train of polit- 
ical economists who have followed these leaders, while they abound 
in discords and contain many conflicting views, are, in the main, 
hostile to all those schemes of regulation which characterize the 
action of modern States. The political science of these masters is 
all there is to be taught in the colleges and universities, and it 
continues to be sotaught. The representatives of science have 
joined their forces with the ones already named, and, with the added 
power which science has justly come to wield, stand boldly in the 
track of current events. There is also an able corps of living 
writers who are earnestly protesting against the tendencies of the 
times. The commercial and financial journals are filled with hostile 
flings at “ Government meddling,” and “ bureaucracy ;””’ the organs 
of transportation, telegraph, and insurance companies are daily 
holding up the dangers of “ State regulation.” The Cobden Club 
and other “ Free Trade” societies are scattering tracts with a lib- 
eral hand, in the hope of stemming the tide. Victor Boehmert 
warns, Augustus Mongredien shouts, and Herbert Spencer thun- 
ders. What is the result? Germany answers by purchasing 
private railroads and enacting a high protective tariff. France 
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answers by decreeing the construction of eleven thousand miles of 
Government railroad, and offering a bounty to French ship-owners. 
England answers by a compulsory education act, by Government 
purchase of the telegraph, and by a judicial decision laying claim 
to the telephone. America answers by an inter-State railroad bill, 
a national education bill, and a sweeping //ediscite in favor of. pro- 
tection to home manufactures. The whole world has caught the 
contagion, and all nations are adopting measures of positive legis- 
lation. A large amount of crude law-making is being dictated by 
this blind impulse. Vast internal improvements are undertaken 
by Government, and millions are appropriated for commercial and 
industrial schemes. The wildest financial measures are seriously 
advocated, and both at home and abroad the public credit of the 
world was at one time seriously imperilled by Socialistic theories of 
national financiering. Cernuschi said “ Nomisma;” and a large but 
irresponsible party sprang up in every civilized country and de- 
manded that the State should create and distribute an abundance 
of the circulating medium ! 

What conclusion is the thoughtful student of social events to 
deduce from allthis? The prevailing school of political economists 
think the world is temporarily mad, but hope that it will soon re- 
turn to itself. They declare the entire movement baseless, and 
believe that all efforts should be directed towards diffusing and rein- 
forcing existing theories, and they insist that there are no grounds 
on which the events described can be logically defended. In this 
they are undoubtedly sincere. Reform with them means simply a 
halt and reversal of prevailing tendencies. 

But there is another possible policy, practicable also for those 
who really desire reform. It is an adage that reforms never go 
backward. It is always well to inquire whether, underlying a great 
movement, however perverse it may appear, there may not be a 
basis of truth concealed by the errors that lie on the surface. In 
such cases true reform may not consist in open opposition. This © 
may often be fruitful of harm, and usually is fruitless of good. 

In the present state of society, the movement above sketchedis irre- 
sistible. This is sufficiently proved by the powerlessness of the influ- 
ences allied against it to check it. It behooves all true reformers, 
therefore, to cease factious opposition, and settle down to the soberer 
task of studying the causes of the phenomena observed. Society 
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needs less to be told that it is doing wrong than to be shown what 
it is really doing. If there must be a movement in a given direc- 
tion, let its true nature be made known. The jars and evils are 
due, not to the advance itself, but to the clashing of interests . 
which ignorance of their existence and of the whole field swept 
over renders inevitable. The true need is for enlightenment re- 
specting the causes and consequences of action, by the aid of which 
alone these conflicts can be avoided and the movement intelligently 
guided. 

In what consists this schism between theory and practice? It 
is after alla schism between two theories; for all action is based 
on theory, if it is nothing more than a blind intuition of selfish and 
momentary benefit. In the present case it is much more. Fun- 
damentally formulated, it is the theory of natural, against that of 
artificial regulation. The belief in some form of regulation is one 
deeply implanted in the human mind. A supposed divine regula- 
tion of human affairs was the first form in which this belief mani- 
fested itself. Then, when government was exercised chiefly by one 
man or a few men, the belief in the power of these rulers to regu- 
late society was long supreme. It is only since the civilizing 
agencies of printing and of science have been at work, that this 
illusion has been dispelled. But in its place the only alternative 
clearly perceived has been accepted, viz., the idea that nature and 
the laws of nature are alone competent to regulate the affairs of 
men. ‘This theory was plausible. Jt was supported by the spon- 
taneous growth of numerous great industries; it was strengthened 
by the failures of human regulation in the past, and by the continu- 
ance of such failures in the present. It was thought to be in full 
accord with all the teachings of science which had so greatly con- 
tributed to relieve the world of the yoke of despotic regulation. 
Science taught the uniformity of all of nature’s processes. It 
taught that the universe was controlled by fixed and unchangeable 
laws which could not be violated with impunity. Progress innature 
was due to the secular operation of these laws, which could neither 
be slackened nor accelerated. Political science followed strictly in 
the path of physical science. It declared that commerce and indus- 
try were controlled by uniform laws of nature which man must 
interfere with at his peril. The laws of trade must be allowed to 
take their course. The improvements necessary to further civili- 
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zation, to be real or substantial, must be spontaneous. Great 
systems of commercial intercourse, of productive industry, of trans- 
portation, intercommunication, finance, and education, would natu- 
rally work themselves out, provided the potential qualities necessary 
for them existed in society. Every attempt on the part of Govern- 
ment to interfere with these great processes of nature only recoiled 
upon the agent and imperilled the safety of the State. Government 
must protect,—it must not control ; it may forbid,—it may not 
command. 

Such was the theory which very naturally grew up at a time 
when it was greatly needed, and emancipated society to such an 
extent from monarchical and oligarchical rule, that nearly every one 
of the pretended monarchies of Europe is to-day a virtual democ- 
racy. And this is none other than the present prevailing theory 
of political economists; the one which is embodied in our master- 
pieces of literature and philosphy, is taught in our colleges, preached 
in our pulpits, echoed from our rostrums, served up daily by the 
press, and advocated by many of the most learned men of the time. 
And now, in these later days of republican institutions, which, as 
already remarked, it has done much to secure, it finds itself again 
confronted by an enemy which it cannot distinguish from the old 
one that it formerly encountered and drove back. 

Just here is the great mistake. In so far as artificial regulation 
in itself is concerned, the modern theory is indeed identical with 
the original one; but here the parallelism ceases. Government 
under a real autocrat is the interference by one man with the affairs 
of millions. Government by popularly chosen representatives is 
the management by society of its own affairs. This may be true 
only in theory, but it approaches realization in proportion as 
representative government approaches perfection. 

Now, precisely the conception which vaguely, but not the less 
obstinately, inspires all the apparently rash tendencies of our times, 
is that society ought to take its affairs into its own hands, check 
the abuses of unrestrained competition and combination, and con- 
sciously work out certain of the problems of civilization. Against 
the negative theory that nature must be left to bring about social 
progress in its own time and way, it holds that nature may be as- 
sisted by organized social action, very much as the ws medicatrix 
nature may be assisted by intelligently directed applications of 
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the healing art. Not, however, that individuals, legislators or 
Governments consciously reason out such a scheme. On the con- 
trary, they scarcely know that they are carrying it out, and would 
in most cases deny it, if openly charged with it. In fact, nearly all 
classes,—even those who are wielding all their influence against it, 
—profess to admit the truth of the prevailing theory. They do not 
realize, and generally do not know, that they are antagonizing it. 
They wince under the charges of the theoretical school, and con- 
fess or make no response; yet they are not deterred from their 
work. There is no fixed set of doctrines laid down to govern this 
movement. Acts advancing it are not defended by argument. It 
is an impulse without a philosophy ; an instinct rather than a con- 
viction. Yet it is deep-seated and ineradicable, and its smoulder- 
ing fires often burst into view in the form of prejudices and passions. 
There is a sentiment that something is wrong, and a feeling that 
something should be done. The opposite school does not share 
these feelings. It condemns every attempt to do anything. “ Laissez 
faire, laissez passer,” said De Gournay ; and with these words was 
christened the /atssez faire school of political economists. These 
writers deride the mistakes of Governments in the past in trying 
to perform positive functions, and show that such attempts have 
usually resulted in failures, and often in mischief. All their utter- 
ances and _ teachings imply that it is folly to undertake the control 
of social events, and wisdom to leave them wholly to the untram- 
melled influence of what they call natural laws. As above re- 
marked, almost everybody, if separately questioned, would admit 
this position, so completely has it become part of the education 
and thought of the present age; and yet, often without perceiving 
the inconsistency, many entertain a vague but powerful sentiment 
in favor of mending existing evils, of regulating social events, and 
of doing something very decisive in many ways. 

It is this insidious manner in which these two incompatible 
theories co-exist, often in the same individual, and permeate soci- 
ety, that complicates the problem and creates the urgent need of 
a clear presentation of their respective claims and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with their nature and aims. If man was really, as is 
often claimed, a rational being, in the sense of always acting upon 
reasoned-out conclusions, there would be no difficulty. It would 
then resolve itself into a simple trial of strength between two well- 
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defined parties, But as it is, every house is, as it were, divided 
against itself. A political speaker may harangue an American 
audience on the dangers to be apprehended from the centraliza- 
tion of power, from Government interference in private enterprise, 
. from an army of paid office-holders striving to do the business of 
the country, from attempts of the State to manage lines of trans- 
portation and inter-communication, from legislation granting sub- 
sidies to rich corporations or taking from the people the right to 
issue bills of exchange or solicit deposits ; and all these sentiments 
will be applauded. Another speaker may address the same audi- 
ence the next day, warning them of the dangers from grasping 
corporations, from industrial, commercial and financial monopolies, 
from fraudulent bankruptcies and dishonest failures ; and he, too, 
will receive equally unqualified approbation, The workingman may . 
be excited to the pitch of belligerency by telling him that the 
clothing he wears, the cutlery and tools he uses, and much of the 
food he eats, are far dearer than they would be but for a protective 
tariff which enables certain monopolists to put up the prices of the 
commodities they manufacture ; but the same individual could have 
been wrought up to the same pitch by informing him that a given 
increase in the duty on certain articles of foreign importation 
would enhance his wages a given per cent., and that certain per- 
sons are trying to reduce these duties still lower, so as to compel 
him to compete with the pauper labor of Europe. Yet, while in 
the first of each of these hypothetical cases the appeal is such as 
would come from the school of daissez faire economists, in the sec- 
ond it is, in both cases, that which would come from the school of 
State regulation. 

These examples, however, will help us to obtain a glimpse of 
the foundation upon which this latter school stands. Science and 
natural law to the contrary notwithstanding, it remains, and always 
has remained, a patent fact, that social events, left to themselves, 
are always attended with glaring evils. There is no necessary 
harmony between natural law and human advantage. The laws of 
trade inevitably result in enormous inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth. It may, with much truth, be argued that considerable 
inequality is the better social condition ; but the degree and kind 
of inequality which is actually reached cannot be defended on this 
ground, The fact is too apparent that all this inequality is not due 
to the superior intelligence or industry of those who possess most, 
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which, thus limited, many might be disposed to declare just. It 
is obvious that mere accident of birth or position is sufficient to 
account for the great bulk of this inequality; that real intelligence, 
beyond the coarse cunning inspired by avarice, has little or nothing 
to do with it; that the primary producers,—that is, the discov- . 
erers and inventors of the laws and appliances by which the produc- 
tion of wealth is accelerated,—have generally enjoyed few or none of 
the advantages of.their intellectual efforts, but that these are reaped 
by men of very moderate abilities beyond a certain business 
shrewdness and tact; that the immediate creators of wealth,—the 
bone and sinew of labor,—are, in nearly all cases, poor, while 
princely fortunes fall, for the most part, to the class who, far re- 
moved from all the objects of production or exchange, busy them- 
. selves solely with the medium of exchange or with mere transfers 
of entries representing the value of commodities produced and 
exchanged, 

Agaiv, natural laws do not prevent monopolies. The theory is 
that competition will keep down rates and prices; but the fact is 
that there is so much co-operation attending competition, when 
neither are under any control, that the former influence is exceed- 
ingly limited in its effects. These are chiefly seen in the swallow- 
ing up of small industries by larger ones. Competition results in 
great irregularity and an uncertain state of affairs. Rates and prices 
frequently fall below the cost of conducting business, This, while 
it might be continued under national control, where it has no other 
effect than to alter the distribution of the burden of supporting it, 
must be of short duration with private individuals or corporations, 
and soon be followed by failure, involving heavy losses not only to 
the parties immediately interested, but to the general stock of the 
world’s capital. In short, the uncontrolled operation of natural 
laws in social affairs involves immense waste of created wealth. 
The ruinous lengths to which unlimited competition is capable of 
running, is a subject of common remark. Those who imagine 
that anything is thereby gained to the public, are greatly mistaken. 
Men are limited in their judgment, and fail to foresee remote con- 
sequences. Great experience has to be acquired, usually by re- 
peated destructive failures, before the ability can be gained to con- 
duct a business. Yet no one is so wild as to advocate the regula. 
tioa of private affairs of this class. Altruistic sentiments form no 
part of the great movement under consideration. Both parties are 
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quite willing to let every one suffer for his own follies, however in- 
nocently he may have come by them. It is only where these nu- 
merous failures in private or corporate management strongly affect 
great public interests and jeopardize the public safety or comfort, 
that remonstrances are raised. When banks fail and thousands of 
innocent depositors or holders of their notes lose the proceeds of 
years of frugality and toil_—when competing lines of transportation 
and travel#so reduce their rates as to run at a loss, and, as must 
happen, lose also their proper interest in the public, thereby endan- 
gering both property and life,—it is in such cases that the demand 
is made for State regulation. 

It is not, however, always true that competition, even while it 
lasts, has the effect of lowering rates and prices. Bismark startled 
the Reichstag by the bold announcement that the reverse was the 
case, and he substantiated it by statistics of British railroads be- 
fore and since their amalgamation. He might have supported it 
even better by facts nearer home. It arises from the law that 
competition makes the supply exceed the demand. True as this 
law is of productive industries, it is doubly true of distributive 
ones. It multiplies the number of shops far beyond the necessity, 
each of which must profit by exchange, and in order to do this 
all must sell dearer than would otherwise be necessary. The im- 
mense number of hotels, restaurants and eating-houses in every 
city, nearly doubles the necessary cost of living. The reduction 
brought about by competition is only relative andapparent. The 
fluctuations are between prices artificially strained to meet a super- 
abundant supply. France has recognized this truth, and, in the 
matter of railroads, has prohibited their construction for the mere 
purposes of competition, as is the constant tendency of the unreg- 
ulated industry. 

But while this waste and disorder through unrestrained competi- 
tion constitute in reality the more serious question for the true 
economist, monopoly through unrestrained combination is the more 
vital one for the unphilosophical public. This last, however, is the 
natural successor of the first. Extreme competition and extreme 
co-operation are but the crest and trough of the great ocean swell 
of unregulated social events. 

The world to-day is alarmed—whether justly or not, it matters 
not,—at the prospect of unlimited combination among the vast cor- 
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porations already in existence. These gigantic enterprises are 
regarded as threatening to crush out all competition and place 
every form of product at their mercy. That they have the power 
to do this, no one can doubt, and their only fear is social revolution. 
Under the laws they are omnipotent ; they dread only the “ higher 
law,” and anarchy, which sometimes becomes more tolerable than 
government by law. Moreover, these immense monopolies are 
the legitimate product of natural law. They represent the inte- 
grated organisms of social evolution. 

The world is also alarmed at the encroachments of capital. 
The national debts of the world have increased during the last 
century, under the prevailing doctrines of political economy, about 
one thousand per cent. They now amount to $28,337,200,000, or 
thirteen per cent. of the total wealth of the globe. The debts of 
dependent States and of cities and towns are on a similar scale. 
The local debts of the United States are estimated at $1,100,090,0C0. 
To these must be added the debts of corporations and private 
individuals, wholly undeterminable, but almost as inconceivable in 
amount. “ Half the labor of the world,” says a leading financial 
journal, “is required to pay the interest on its debt.” Yet capi- 
talists are still reaching out and daily laying still larger portions of 
the earth’s possessions under tribute to themselves. Such is the 
nature of things, that each increment to their wealth gives them 2 
disproportionately enlarged power to add new increments ; and the 
finite mind is incapable of discerning any limit to this process. If 
we again turn to Nature, we find, as before, that this is according to 
her method. She never, so far as human observation goes, has 
been known to yield up the fruits of her progress, and natural pro- 
gress always consists in just this process. There is only this differ- 
ence,—man can repudiate, while world-systems are “ bound fast in 
fate.” And here, also, as before, it is not nature and law that are 
apprehended, but repudiation and the over-ruling of the lower phy- 
sical forces by the higher psychic force. This is the only check 
to the unlimited absorption of the value of the world's products 
by the few who chance to stand in the centre of these attracting 
circles. é 

Lastly, it isnot true that all attempts at Government regulation 
and State management have failed or wrought only mischief. State 
postal management is admitted by nearly everybody to have 
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proved a success. City corporations now universally undertake 
the work of extinguishing fires, as being too closely connected 
with the interests of all to be entrusted to private enterprise. 
There are still a few who condemn the public school system, such 
as it exists under State and municipal regulation, but it is gener- 
ally conceded that the people are considerably better educated 
than they would have been had education been left entirely to 
private efforts. These exceptions, if such they may be called, to- 
gether with some others, apply to the United States with a very 
weak Government, which is jealously watched by a suspicious 
democracy, ready to hurl its personnel from power for the slightest 
departure from their prescribed duties. But when we look to the 
Old World, we see that these so-called encroachments upon indi- 
vidual rights have progressed much further. 

Our mother-country,—Great Britain,—is most like us in this 
respect, but it has carried the work of regulation and State man- 
agement so far as to embrace the telegraph-system, along with the 
post-office; and recent reports show that, for the eleven years 
during which this has been the case, the results have been in the 
highest degree satisfactory. In this brief period the telegraph- 
system and operations of the United Kingdom have about quad- 
rupled in all directions; the lines have been self-sustaining, and 
uniform rates, much lower than the former ones, adapted, like 
those of the post-office, to the common people, have been estab- 
lished. 

Great Britain has not purchased any railroads, although it has 
long held this sword of Damocles over them in the form of a 
Parliamentary enactment (7 and 8 Vict. c. 85,) reserving the right 
todo so. It has, however, enacted an entire code of regulative 
railway laws, and for the pagt eight years there has existed a 
special judicial commission or railway court, which is an integral 
part of the Government. By these means rates are established 
and innumerable details are arranged by the State to insure 
just dealings between the railway companies and the public. These 
are fixed measures which the British public could not be induced 
to rescind, and which may therefore be regarded as successful. 

If we go to the Continent, we find a still greater advance in this 
direction. The greater part of the railroads of Germany and 
Belgium are owned and worked by the State; in the former case 
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mostly by the separate States of the Empire. In France, while the 
most of them are still nominally in the hands of private companies, 
such is the degree of national supervision that all rates and even 
time-tables are fixed by the Government, and no new private lines 
are allowed to be constructed. Moreover, the charters of many of 
these lines are soon to expire, and by the. terms of the concessions 
the State has the right of purchase. This it has announced its 
intention to do, so that before many years the entire network will 
be in the hands of the Government. Add to this that France has 
already planned and commenced the construction of 17,700 kilo- 
metres of new Government railroad, and has also purchased several 
of the former lines which it is itself successfully managing. 

Prussian statistics show that freight is carried on an average 
fifteen per cent. cheaper on State than on private lines, and that 
passengers are carried ten per cent. cheaper, while no road is run 
at a loss and all are a source of revenue tothe State. Italy, in the 
matter of railroads, is following the example of France in almost 
every particular, and other countries are moving in the same 
direction. 

As regards the telegraph, many Continental countries have 
handed it over wholly or in part to the control of Government, 
and the tendency is steadily in this direction and nowhere in the 
opposite one. 

Government savings-banks, in which the poor mechanic’s earn- 
ings are rendered perfectly secure, are now almost universal in 
Europe, and these, as might be easily foreseen, have proved a com- 
plete success. 

Everybody knows something of the system of public instruction 
in Germany. Nothing could induce the Fatherland to surrender 
it. Something closely approaching, it exists in Austria and Hun- 
gary, as well as throughout Scandinavia, while France, Italy and 
Belgium are rapidly extending their educational systems. Even 
England has taken a long step in this direction, in which it per- 
sists, against the attacks of many eminent writers. In 1870 it 
created School Boards, which it empowered to require parents to 
send their children to school; and, in 1876, it made it obligatory 
on all parents to provide elementary education for their children. 
The result has been that in that time the number of schools, of 
pupils, and of teachers, has increased over 100 per cent. 
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Finally, the doctrine of protection to home industries must be 
admitted to be rapidly coming into favor across the water, whether 
in the form of increased duties on certain articles of importation, 
or of subventions to domestic shipping and other native enter- 
prises, And here again, in England, the specious term “counter- 
vailing duties,” is not mild enough to conceal a growing sentiment 
in favor of regulating British trade. 

These several acts of human government are not inoperative ; 
they are not failures; they are not admitted by the people of these 
countries to have been productive of an excess of evil. 

But we may go much farther. Of what does government con- 
sist? It consists, when rightly understood, simply of a collection 
of just such cases in which matters of general public interest have 
been taken out of the hands of individuals and assumed by the 
central authority. As soon as one such industry becomes perma- 
nently established as a proper object of national administration, it 
drops out of the list of those which it is deemed necessary to de- 
fend against Government encroachment. Each one of the body 
of regulative agencies which constitute the present accepted sphere 
of normal governmental functions has passed thruugh this stage 
before settling down into its present place. We see this clearly in 
the history of finance and the bitter opposition to national bank- 
ing. We may see it still more plainly where no one ever thinks of 
looking,—in the progress of jurisprudence. It is, comparatively 
speaking, only recently that in Europe people were obliged to ad- 
minister their own justice, both civil and criminal; and this is still 
the prevailing custom among many barbaric peoples and savage 
tribes. 

Government has ever been constantly encroaching upon these 
supposed private rights, in the interest of the public good; and, 
though always opposed, it has always been slowly gaining ground. 
And, whether we like it or not, this process is destined to continue 
until, one after another, all the important public operations of so- 
ciety shall come more or less directly under the power of State 
regulation. Contrary to the general belief, this result is not often 
reached before the time is ripe for it. Such is the aversion to 
innovation, that the evils of private management usually become 
well-nigh intolerable before the State is able or willing to step in 
and relieve them. While, therefore, progress in the direction ot 
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enlarging the sphere of Government operation should be very slow 
and cautious, such is the constitution of society and of the human 
mind, that there is less danger than is generally supposed that this 
will take place too rapidly. 

The objectionableness of this movement is in great part attribu- 
table to the necessity of applying to it terms which, during the 
transition period above described, have come to receive a certain stig- 
ma or reproach. Theadministration of justice is now regarded asa 
highly proper function of Government,—one which society is in 
duty bound to perform. The carrying of the mails has already be- 
come a recognized Government duty. Only those who desire to 
profit by issuing private bank notes, now wish to return to that 
system of banking. The State management of railroads in Bel- 
gium has proved so satisfactory to the public that petitions are 
pouring in praying the Government to appropriate the remaining 
private lines, and there, at least, this, too, will probably soon pass 
to the side of legitimate national operations. As much may be 
said, in a large portion of Europe, of Government telegraphing, of 
national savings-banks, and of public education; and the world 
will probably wonder in the future that a patient public should 
so long have permitted the avarice of individuals, under the legiti- 
mate operation of natural laws, to play havoc with the public health 
in the adulteration of food, medicines and dyes, and in the improper 
construction of private and public buildings. The maxim, caveat 
emptor, of the common law, is simply a premium on dishonesty, 
and a proper understanding of its workings must reverse it and 
substitute caveat vendor, who is supposed to know the quality of 
his wares and deserves their confiscation for the offence of mis- 
representing it. 

The stigma which now attaches to the term “ Government reg- 
ulation,” is, therefore, simply that which individuals, seeking to 
profit by the absence of it, have ingeniously fastened upon it. It 
applies only so long as there is hope of defeating State interference 
in the excesses of private competition and combination. As soon 
as this hope is definitely surrendered, these operations become le- 
gitimate Government functions, and Government is then abused, if 
at all, only for not performing them in a wholly infallible manner. 

What term, then, shall be employed to express this conception 
free from reproach and with sufficient latitude to embrace both 
classes of cases, viz., those which are now recognized Government 
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functions and those which are still disputed and characterized as 
Government encroachments upon the domain of private enterprise ? 
It is clear that there is no such term now in common use. The 
conception, though a:simple one, requires not only a circumlocu- 
tion, but an elaborate explanation, to make it intelligible to the 
popular mind, For the popular idea of Government is extremely 
crude. It is looked upon objectively,—as an outside power,—hos- 
tile rather than friendly to the interests of society ; and it must be 
confessed that this manner of looking at Government goes far to- 
wards making it what men are willing to regard it, and towards 
giving to the holders of political power the impression that they 
are above, and independent of, society. But every theory of Gov- 
ernment must regard it simply as the agency by which society 
transacts those affairs which are recognized to be of a public char- 
acter. All the difficulties of which we have spoken, therefore, 
have arisen from the effort to determine the boundary line between 
affairs of an essentially public and those of a private nature. 

Regarded as the agency of society, it is clear that the acts of 
Government, theoretically at least, are simply the acts of society 
through its chosen agents; and Mr. Herbert Spencer has ably 
shown that even the most despotic forms of Government really 
reflect the average will and character of the units composing such 
societies. Opposition to Government regulation is, therefore, in 
the nature of an attempt to frustrate the will of society as it is 
constituted tu express it; but so long as such opposition is success- 
ful, this is itself the proof that the acts opposed do not properly 
represent the social will as thus constituted, since the only test of 
this will is the power to enforce it, no matter what the form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus viewed, the entire movement of which we have spoken 
becomes a social movement, and the conflict must be between indi- 
viduals and society at large. The question in each case is, then, 
shall individuals continue to control this industry, or shall society 
henceforth control it? We have seen that the sphere of social 
control has been gradually expanding throughout the periods of 
civilization,—sometimes, perhaps, too rapidly, but usually too 
slowly ; and now we find that for more than a century the English 
school of negative economists has devoted itself to the task of 
checking this advance. This /aissez faire school has entrenched 
itself behind the fortifications of science, and while declaring with 
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truth that social phenomena are, like physical phenomena, uniform 
and governed by laws, they have accompanied this by the false 
declaration and mon sequitur that neither physical nor social phe- 
nomena are capable of human control ; the fact being that all the 
practical benefits of science are the result of man’s control of 
natural forces and phenomena which would otherwise have run to 
waste or operated as enemies to human progress. The opposing 
positive school of economists simply demands an opportunity to 
utilize the social forces for human advantage in precisely the same 
manner as the physical forces have been utilized. It is only 
through the artificial control of natural phenomena that science is 
made to minister to human needs; and if social laws are really 
analogous to physical laws, there is no reason why social science 
may not receive practical applications such as have been given to 
physical science. 

To distinguish this general movement in the direction of regu- 
lating social phenomena from all other facts in human history, and 
at the same time to avoid all objectionable terms and express the 
conception in its widest sense, it may be appropriately denominated 
Sociocracy. It is too late now to object to this new term on the 
ground of its hybrid Grzco-Latin etymology, since the Greek 
language is known to be deficient in a proper root for its first com- 
ponent, and several kindred terms are already in common use by 
the best authorities. It means something quite distinct from Deinoc- 
racy, which points, as this term does not, decisively towards a 
definite form of organization. The term Socialism, too, which 
might seem akin to it, aside from its unpopularity, has by far too 
great definiteness, and looks too much to fundamental change in 
the existing status of political institutions. All of these forms of 
social organization stand opposed to other existing forms, while 
Sociocracy stands opposed only to the absence of a regulative 
system, and is the symbol of positive social action as against the 
negativism of the dominant azssez faire school of politico-economic 
doctrinaires, It recognizes all forms of government as legitimate, 
and, ignoring form, goes to the substance, and denotes that, in what- 
ever manner organized, it is the duty of society to act consciously 
and intelligently, as becomes an enlightened age, in the direction 
of guarding its own interests and working out its own destiny, 

Lester F. Warp. 
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VOLTAIRE AT THE BAR OF HISTORY. 
“ Le Rot Voltaire.”—A. Houssaye. 


W HEN occasion offers to speak of Voltaire, one naturally pauses 
/¥ to ask one’s self whether he is most deserving of the enthu- 
siasm or malediction of mankind. 

Voltaire was, beyond all dispute, the spirit of his age, or, to speak 
more forcibly, the eighteenth century incarnate. At that memora- 
ble epoch of history, the splendors of the past seemed to vanish. 
French royalty, which had gained so much éc/at under Henri IV. 
and Louis XIV., degenerated into Saturnalias of the Parc-aux-Cerfs, 
—worthy continuations of the Regent’s orgies. The aristocracy, en- 
feebled by idleness, court-life and easement, lost at once both energy 
and influence. The Catholic Church, more degenerate still, contended 
in vain against the spirit of modern times which menaced her exist- 
ence. All eyes were turned upon a single man who seemed the 
personification of that spirit which it appeared was destined to rule 
the world. Estranged from his country, looked upon with odium 
by the Parliament, with suspicion by royalty, with hatred by the 
clergy,—this man on the shores of Lake Leman becomes in truth the 
arbitrator of the opinion of Europe. Louis XV. fears him ; Madame 
de Pompadour negotiates with him ; Frederick the Great lays at his 
feet the laurels of Kossbach; the imperious Catherine II. defers to 
him. In the last days of his life, Paris received him in triumph, 
with the expectation that he would make it his home. His name 
became a watchword. A spirit of pitiless criticism unknown to old 
Europe characterized him, which even the sixteenth century—the 
century of innovations,—would not have understood. The irony of 
Erasmus becomes mild whencompared with that of Voltaire. Candide 
and the Dictionnaire Philosophique make the Praise of Folly appear 
but as the harmless fantasy of a humorist. Is not Voltaire—even to- 
day,—as much an object of our hatred or affection, as if he were one 
of our contemporaries ?* Might we not say history has not begun 


* To convince one’s self of this, itis only necessary to bestow a glance upon his admirers 
and adversaries. Among the former, MM. Harel’s Z/oge de Voltaire, and Lanfrey’s 
L’ Eglise et les Philosophes should first be mentioned. Among the latter, le Comte L- 
de Maistre’s Soirées de St. FPetersbourg, and M. Nicolardot’s Ménage et Finances de 
Voltaire take the first rank, M. Romain Cornut’s Discours sur Voltaire is more moderate. 
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for him ; that he reigns still over kings and peoples alike, and that 
it is impossible to take an impartial view of either his life or his 
works?* Why not try, in spite of the difficulty, to speak of this 
great man with the calm impartiality due to genius? This may not 
be impossible, if we look beyond the vain quarrels of sects and 
schools, and bear constantly in mind the interests of justice and 
truth. 

We cannot get a better understanding of Voltaire’s character and 
works by separating him from the times in which he lived ; yet this 
is just what his adversaries, Catholic and Protestant, have done, 
though doubtless the latter have shown more calmness and knowl- 
edge in their judgment of him than the apologists of the Roman 
Church, However, Voltaire’s attacks upon Christianity, and sin- 
cere indignation against a clergy in which were united intolerance 
and skepticism, led them to misunderstand all of generosity there 
was in his character and of greatness in his intellect. No serious 
mind of our day will attempt to justify Voltaire’s implacable oppo- 
sition to the Gospel any more than Gibbon’s. But the picture of 
the society in which he lived, drawn by Bungener, a Protestant, and 
Nicolardot, a Catholic,—the very men who have most reproached 
Voltaire with hatred for the institutions of Christianity,—_shows many 
extenuating circumstances in his favor. On reading Yulien, ou la 
Fin dun Sitcle,and the introductionto Ménage et Finances de Voltaire, 
one will find MM. Bungener and Nicolardot very severe.+ 

Was it likely that such men as Fréron, Nonotte, Vetouillet, 
De Fontaine—the upholders of Christianity in France in the 
eighteenth century,—could impress a mind like Voltaire’s with the 
sublime beauty of the Gospels? And those members of the clergy 
who showed more skill in their contest with him—Guenée and Bor- 
gier, for instance,—did not they identify the cause of Christianity 
with that of superstition and tyranny? If we examine the Cath- 
olic apologies written in the eighteenth century, do we not find 
that they are calculated to inspire in every thoughtful mind and 
every loyal heart an invincible antipathy for the Christianity which 


* La Vie de Voltaire, by Condorcet, and his E/oge,by Frederick II., are funeral orations. 
The last work of the celebrated Dr. Strauss, dedicated to the biography of Voltaire, will 
attract attention, i 

+ Tableaux du XVIIliéme Siécle, par Bungener, 
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they purposed to defend? Was it possible that those men who 
interpreted in so narrow a spirit the fraternal morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount—who saw in religion only a system of police, a con- 
venient resource for oppressing the weak,—could teach any one to 
love it? As for the Princes of the Roman Church, who were the 
official representatives of Christianity in France at this period, 
did they not declare that it must be considered as a means of gov- 
ernment? Cardinal Bernis, who wrote, in his official capacity as 
priest, La Réligion Vengée, acknowledged that he was the author 
of a number of Anacreontic verses which were the delight of the 
ruelles. Voltaire, his friend and correspondent, could call him, 
without scandal, “ Badet, la bouquetiére.’ It was the Abbé de Cha- 
teauneuf, Voltaire’s godfather, who taught him to read in an obscene 
poem called La Mosaide, and who introduced him to Ninon de 
l’Enclos and to the society of the Abbé de Chaulieu, where the Gos- 
pel was spoken of as one would speak of the mysteries of Mithra. 
Dubois was made successor to Fenelon in the archiepiscopal chair 
of Cambrai and Prince of the Holy Roman Church, for furthering 
the Regent's passions ; and he afterwards sold France for an Eng- 
lish pension. How could Voltaire have much respect for institu- 
tions which were represented by such a man? Moreover, what ef- 
fect did Christianity have upon the minds of those who madea 
pretence of defending it? Their thoroughly Epicurean lives were 
distinguished for cruelty. The torture of Calas, the condemnation 
of Firmin,—are not isolated cases. For a mere act of youthful folly, 
the Chevalier La Barre perished on the scaffold. In 1766, he was 
condemned to be burned alive for insulting a crucifix; but the 
Parliament of Paris, touched by his youth,—he was scarcely eighteen, 
—commuted his sentence to decapitation. 

And it was by such atrocities that they sought to inspire re- 
spect for Christianity, Yet not one among all the cardinals, pon- 
tiffs and monks,—the so-called disciples of Christ,—among all the 
writers in the pay of the clergy, dared to raise his voice against injus- 
ticeand persecution. Voltaire, by taking up the cause of Calas, Firmin 
and La Barre, proved himself more of a Christian than all the Gallic 
Church put together,—than that Church which had burned his Dzc- 
tionnaire Philosophique in the flames intended for the poor young offi- ' 
cer. Hisnatural horror of servitude was greatly stimulated during 
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his stay in free England, where his brilliant and active mind wit- 
nessed very different spectacles. 

Although the established Church was so degraded as only to 
merit contempt, there may have been some Christians in France 
exempt from the contagion of the eighteenth century. It has been 
said that Voltaire might have formed a fair idea of evangelical vir- 
tues from the Jansenists,——so resolute in their faith. But at this period 
Jansenism was not that of Saint Cyran, Arnauld and Pascal. Though 
much more sincere than their opponents,* the Jansenists had all 
the faults of sectarianism. The austerity which distinguished 
the founders of the sect, had degenerated into bitter intolerance ; 
and they became noted for the narrowness of their intelligence and 
their antipathy to all kinds of progress. Persecuted by the Jesuits, 
they would have liked to console themselves by burning the phi- 
losophers. They counted many friends in Parliament and were 
always in favor of vigorous measures. It is tothem that we must 
attribute the miracles of the Deacon Paris. During several years, 
young Jansenist fanatics, less or more clad, were in the habit of roll- 
ing on the tomb of the pious adept of the doctrines of Saint Cyran. 
Were these grotesque performances, which often terminated in aman- 
ner scarcely decent, of a nature to give the author of the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique great inclination for supernatural deeds ? 

Moreover, it must be admitted that the democratic character 
of the Gospel was really repugnant to Voltaire. He considered 
that Christianity had grown out of the revolt of the popular 
conscience against the Society of Rome, such as it was under the 
Czsars. To defend and propagate it, men of obscure origin had 
contended against the most formidable of powers. The apostles of 
the new faith were, in the eyes of the author of the Henriade, 
twelve fanatics, and he believed they had gained dominion over 
the moral world by one of those accidents of which history is full. 
In this opinion, Voltaire differed but little from Plato. Like him, 
he did not want a philosophy understood by shoemakers. He also 
waxed indignant against “ 2 polisson, échappie de Genive,” who had 
written “a2 prétendu contrat social” treating of the rights of “a 
canaille.”” Le Seigneur de Férney thought that “ des honnétes gens” 
could not have the same creed as peasants and porters, He thought 


* Voltaire called them “ foxes” and the Jansenists ‘ wolves.” 
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the influence of Christianity was well enough for them ; as for him- 
self, his aristocratic instincts, his ideas asa philosopher, and even his 
literary convictions, revolted against such a doctrine. By only one 
means could a repugnance so deep rooted have been conquered,— 
that was that Christianity should have appeared to him as the re- 
ligion of “gens comme il faut,” by virtue of great deeds and influence 
upon higher classes and superior minds. His mind was easily im- 
pressed by all that attracted it—he would have been more disposed 
in favor of the teachings of Christ if he had been born a century 
earlier, in the time of such men as Pascal, Descartes, Turenne, Cor- 
neille, Racine and LaBruyére. Le Szécle de Louis XIV. shows the 
sincere admiration with which that society—at once intelligent, bril- 
liant and cultivated,—inspired him. Although it listened with lively 
satisfaction to the Christian preachings of Bossuet, Bourdaloue and 
Fléchier, it knew how to protect the author of Zartuffe from 
the rage of the unmasked hypocrites, and delighted in the immortal 
Provincial Letters in which Pascal condemned the false Christianity 
of the successors of Loyola. 

In their severity towards Voltaire, Protestant writers have not 
shown much gratitude. The Reformed Church is the only one of 
all the Christian communions which he has spoken of with favor. 
The Henriade is, throughout, a defence of the religious reformation 
which the sixteenth century signalized. The leaders of Protestant- 
ism—the Colignys, Dupléssis, Mornays, etc.,—are even painted in 
ideal colors in this poem. The author represents them as the 
types of tolerance and sincere convictions, while their adversaries 
personify fraud and superstition. The poet often lends to the Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth century sentiments of sympathy and for- 
bearance very foreign to the terrible period in which they lived, 
Should not this lead the Protestants of our day to judge Voltaire 
with less austerity? 

It must be acknowledged that, following the example of Crotus 
Rubianus, in his Zpzstole Obscurorum Virorum, Voltaire made use of 
reckless irony in his religious polemics. But it is a very grave 
mistake to regard such tactics as an indication of a hopeless levity of 
mind. Even Spinoza, that grave, gloomy thinker, used the bitterest 
mockery against the Roman creed in his letters toOldenberg. The 
celebrated Erasmus,—like Spinoza,born in sober Holland—Erasmus, 
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the adversary of Luther—Erasmus, who wished to die in the bosom 
of Catholicism,—is thought by many of our contemporaries to have 
overstepped the boundaries in his Praise of Folly. We may 
judge of this from a few incomplete extracts :— 

«« Alas!’ exclaimed Moria, ‘these follies almost make me 
blush. Every malady has its saint, and every saint his candle. This 
saint cures the toothache ; that is efficacious in the diseases of chil- 
dren; another restores something that has been stolen from you; 
another saves you from shipwreck ; a fifth takes care of your flocks, 
and there are some who are infallible for many things at once— 
especially the Virgin,—the mother of God,—to whom religion at- 
tributes hardly less power than to the son.’”’* 

“The human mind is so constituted that imposture has much 
more hold upon it than truth. If one saint becomes more famous 
than another,—a Saint Christopher, a Saint Barbara,—you will see 
that he or she will be adored with much more ardent devotion 
than Saint Peter or Saint Paul, or even Christ himself.” 

Examples more illustrious than these may be cited. Fathers 
of the Church,—Latin as well as Greek—Tertullian, Minutius Felix 
and Hermias,—have confuted the doctrines and practices of. Pagan- 
ism by theaid of irony. Has not the Evangelist himself described 
the Pharisees with irony? “They swallow a camel, while they 
strain ata gnat, They wash their hands, but seek not to cleanse 
their consciences; they pay the tithe of Anis and Cumin, and 
care not for faith, nor love, nor justice.” Was not the name 
“ fox,” which Jesus gave Herod, a sarcasm aimed at the treachery 
of the Tetrarch of Galilee ? 

The Catholic Church can no longer reproach Voltaire for the use 
of irony in grave topics. It is the only kind of polemic used by 
political writers of the day. It is enough to quote M. Louis Veuil- 
lot, chief editor of ZL’ Univers, the author of Libres Penseurs, 
Odeurs de Paris, Les Couleuvres, etc., whose influence is so great 
over Rome and the clergy that they find it hard to resist his sug- 
gestions, and who has acquired a position in his church which no 
layman has ever held before. 

It would have undoubtedly been much better had Voltaire re- 
strained his satire, always so quick to overflow. But it must not 
be forgotten that his situation was very different from ours. It is 





iv * Works of Erasmus, IV., 450. 
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difficult to picture to one’s self in these days the obstacles which the 
priesthood opposed to progress, liberty and reason. The forces of 
sucha hierarchy as the Church of Rome were tremendous. The clergy 
of France—/e premier ordre du royaume,—had very considerable ter- 
ritorial riches to dispose of, and had for dependents, consequently, a 
large part of the agricultural population. All the high positions in 
ecclesiastical orders were reserved for the younger sons of the no- 
bility. Although the power of royalty was much augmented since 
the accession of the Bourbons to the throne, the Government, even 
in the most trying circumstances, would not have dared to impose 
restrictions upon the clergy. Sovereigns could only obtain from them 
voluntary contributions by persecuting independent authors and re- 
doubling their austerity towards Protestants, The cause, therefore, 
ofthe priests of France, was thoroughly identified with that of des« 
potismanditsabuses. They had sacrificed the principles taught by 
the Gospel to their worldly interests and ambitious passions, The 
French bishops,—-barons of the Middle Ages,--were easily trans- 
formed, since the acquisition of absolute power, intoallies of despotic 
royalty. Their rule became actually intolerable. It was impos- 
sible to undertake the slightest amelioration, even administrative, 
without overthrowing them, 

In the war which Voltaire began with the Church of Rome, he 
brought to bear all the resources of his great mind. Where it was 
necessary to reply to him, the clerical party, despite the treasures 
which they held in their hands, only defended themselves by a few 
pamphlets of no weight, or a few dull theologians whom the author 
of Candide overwhelmed with relentless sarcasm. All France ap- 
plauded this contest, which was to result in the triumph of tolerance, 
All who wished to take any part in the regeneration of their coun- 
try, sought inspiration from Ferney, They listened to the poet of 
Henri IV. repeat the beautiful words celebrating the new spirit of 
Liberty : 

* Mon lac est le premier; c’est sur des bords heureux 
Quw’habite des humains la déesse éternelle, 

L’ame des grands travaux, l’objet des nobles voeux, 
Que tout mortel embrasse, ou desire, ou rappelle 

Qui vit dans tous les coeurs et dont le nom sacré 


Dans la cour des tyrans est tout bas adoré 
La Liberté! : ‘ ; 
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It was a more specious reproach which the partisans of the Church 
of Rome directed against Voltaire. I refer to his want of patriot- 
ism. They maintain that he never, in any of the remarkable occur- 
rences of his life, gave utterance to a national» sentiment. He em- 
ployed his inexhaustible irony in covering with ridicule the inter- 
esting young heroine who saved France from the English yoke, 
when she was cowardly abandoned by her natural defenders. 
When his country surrendered at Rossbach,—one of the greatest 
humiliations she ever endured,—Voltaire jested with the conqueror 
over her disgraceful defeat. Heapplauded the partition of Poland, 
the old ally of France, and encouraged Catherine II. to show no 
pity for the vanquished.* 

This line of action is too conformable to party traditions in France 
to prove that Voltaire was a worse patriot than many of his coun- 
trymen. On the banks of the Seine they think more of the triumph 
of theories than the welfare of their country. The party which 
has reproached Voltaire most bitterly for lack of patriotism, should 
be less exacting than any other on that subject. What! the sup- 
porters of the league,— la sainte ligue, dont les fautes se perdent 
dans la gloire,’+—who gave France over to the Spaniards,—do they 
dare to accuse Voltaire for having sacrificed the cause of his coun- 
try to the success of hisideas? Who, then, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, enlisted under the foreign flag for the purpose of invading 
their native soil, along with the Austrians and Prussians? Was not 
Conde’s army the Catholic army par excellence? Was not the 
Emigration throughout one huge conspiracy against the independ- 
ence of France, a conspiracy paid for by the gold of her most implac- 
able foes? At Quibéron, were not the English vessels at the ser- 
vice of the Catholic troops?{/ Was not Vendée, governed by the 
priests,§ the blind instrument of British passions and interests ? 

In 1814 and in 1815, the sons of the crusaders applauded the en- 
try of the foreign armies into humiliated France, whilst the children 
of Voltaire gallantly laid down their lives at Montmirail, Aras- 
sur-Aube, at Brienne, Ligny and Waterloo, in defence of the flag of 

* Vide Romain Cornut’s Voltaire et la Pologne. sabe ¥ 

4 Le Pére Lacordaire. 

{ Thiers’s Histoire de la Revolution. 

$ We find curious details of the extraordinary influence of the priests in Vendée in 
Michelet’s Les Femmes de la Revolution. 
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their country.* The men of the past, who mourned over the tri- 
umphs of France, would have done well to have refrained from 
casting upon Voltaire reproaches which they deserved a thousand 
times more than he. Voltaire has also found enemies among the 
prophets of the future, as the Socialists love to call themselves. 
Like M. L, Blanc, they say that he was essentially dourgeois and did 
not foresee the career of Socialism and the great good it was to ac- 
complish in later days. This was also said of Calvin.t But we 
cannot help asking if social questions really exist, and if they are 
not rather questions of political economy? We cannot be sur- 
prised that Voltaire, the favorite of kings, was not, like other re- 
formers, interested in the sufferings of the laboring class,—the sad 
side of social life. The horizon of the greatest mind is always 
limited by the situation in which it is placed. Neither Democrats 
nor Conservatives can escape this disadvantage, although the 
former hold a position in which there is more chance of finding 
particular lights on certain subjects. 

The Gospel says, “ Blessed are they that mourn.” Adversity is, 
indeed, a school rich in precious teaching. All who endure it, 
forced by hardships and unkindness to rely constantly on them, 
selves, learn to understand many things which ever remain unin- 
telligible to the fortunate ones of the age. The life of suffering 
humanity is like a familiar but solemn drama,—from the depths of 
suffering, harbingers of new worlds arise. Human beings have been 
more often guided by martyrs than by doctors. Such is the des- 
tiny of the children of men, that all serious progress must be 
paid for by tears and bought by blood.{ The life of Lu- 
cretia, tradition tells us, was necessary to deliver Rome from the 
Tarquins, and Virginia’s, fair and gentle victim, to free her from 
the tyranny of the Decemvirs. The sufferings of many millions 
of martyrs were required to bring about the sublime idea of Chris- 
tian fraternity. | The initiators of humanity and the precursors of 
modern times have found in their very sufferings the sympathy 
which gave them an irresistible potency. Voltaire was undoubtedly 


* A. de Vaulabelle. istoire des Deux Restaurations. 

+ L. Blanc. Sistoire de la Revolution Francaise. Tome \ére. 

+ Ballanche has understood this great truth better than any of the thinkers of that 
time. See Zes Essais de Palingénésie Sociale, Orphée, La Vision & Hebal, etc. 
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a great mind. He has rendered immense services to the liberty of 
investigation and tolerance. However, he was not one of those 
providential men who find a revelation in the trials and struggles 
of each day. 

Such was the man Voltaire. Let us endeavor to appreciate the 
philosopher. His detractors have tried to present him as askeptic 
mad enough to destroy even the bases of philosophy. They in- 
cessantly put into his mouth the famous question of Pilate. 

It is true that Voltaire had a very lively repugnance for meta- 
physics. One might write N. L. (on Uiguet), he once said, at the 
bottom of every philosophical problem, as the Roman magistrates 
did on the backs of the processes which they could not understand. 
The principles of Locke, which he imbibed in England, led him to 
mistrust the abstract demonstrations of Cartesianism. But his 
skepticism has been much exaggerated. He maintained the exist- 
ence of God with more sincerity than many of the prelates of the 
eighteenth century. How often he turned against his own friends 
when they attempted to spread atheism, which he deemed incom- 
patible with the needs of society. He has not only spoken of his 
faith in divinity a thousand times in his books, but his volumi- 
nous correspondence bears sufficient witness to the constant aver- 
sion he felt for absolute denial, His tendencies were rather con- 
servative, both in philosophy and politics. He always spoke with 
respect of natural religion, although he was very severe and often 
unjust towards positive religion, and even towards Christianity. 
To his thinking, all forms of religion were, without exception, the 
work of imposture and folly. Volney has popularized this theory in 
Les Ruines. 

Undoubtedly, the religious instincts of the masses have been too 
often abused by human policy for the furtherance of its projects. But 
in all great spiritual reformations, is there not some true enthusiasm 
and sincere devotion? Is it not in the nature of certain minds to 
devote themselves with indefatigable zeal to a cause which they 
think generous? Is there not, even in the most imperfect religions, 
a sentiment of the ideal,—an intuition of the infinite which transports 


* The introduction to A/énage et Finances, by Nicolardot, cannot be too often con- 
sulted on this question and all pertaining to it. 
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the mind out of the ordinary conditions of life?* The moral phe- 
nomenon is found everywhere in history. Sakiymuni,} whose 
memory is so dear to thousands of Asiatics, was deeply touched 
by the wretchedness of those who suffered, left his throne, and went 
into the desert to meditate how to devote his life to them.{ Was 
this, therefore, a political calculation ? Such calculations are only 
possible where religions have degenerated. The enthusiasm of 
their first disciples bears very little resemblance to the intrigues of 
the priesthood and such pious frauds as the apparition of the Vir- 
gin on Mount Salette,§ or the miracle of St. Januarius, with which 
they impose upon the credulity of the Neapolitan popolani every 
year. 

The founders of Christianity have given more proof of self-abne- 
gation and sincerity, than the preachers of any other new religion. 
I do not wish to consider this at present as a matter of faith, but putely 
asan historical question. When has such devotion, such righteous- 
ness, such modesty, such love for the poor and helpless, as the Son 
of Man’s, been seen among men? His contempt for empty opin- 
ions, dislike for egotists, forbearance to sinners, profound antipathy 
to hypocrites and tyrants,—do they not present to us the ideal of the 
noblest character? Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, have indeed sub- 
ordinated the interests of humanity to their glory ; but Jesus acted 
as the humblest of men. He fled from the homage of the people ; 
he shunned the crown which they prepared for him; he wasnot afraid 
to multiply his enemies by condemning the vices and hypocrisies 
of the nation. He had but one purpose,—to teach to all the pre- 
cepts of the kingdom of God. No! He who delivered the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Sermon on the Lake, cannot be accused of 
imposture! Taught by his example, the Apostles owe their great- 
ness to abnegation. Were these simple and illiterate men,—who 
understood their Master much better by heart than by intelligence; 
—were they clever politicians? Can any one doubt the good faith 
of those who braved kings, priests and proconsuls? Voltaire 


* Brunel’s, Avant le Christianisme. 

+ Better known as Buddha. 

¢ Eugene Burnouf’s /rtroduction a 2 Histoire du Bouddhisme indien. Barthélemy 
Saint Hilaire’s Ze Bouddha et sa Réligion. 

§ The humbugs of this pretended miracle have been boldly divulged by some priests 
of the diocese of Grendble, who suffered all sorts of persecution for their courage. 
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showed both a want of justice and penetration in his estimate of 
the douze faguins, prompted by the passions of a time of dissension, 
but which cannot be ratified in anage when impartiality is consid- 
ered the first requisite of historical science. It was strange, indeed, 
that, at a period when so much thought was spent in ascertaining 
the real causes of the abdication of Charles V., or the true rea- 
son for the death of Mary Stuart, men who were the founders of 
modern society and inaugurated the rule of fraternity, in the world, 
should have been viewed with so much prejudice. Voltaire was 
supremely unjust to the preachers of the Gospel ; but it is wrong to 
conclude, as is so often done, that his historical works are a mere 
tissue of lies and calumnies.* Les Annales del Empire, the histories 
of Charles XII, and Peter the Great, his Sicle de Louis NIV. et 
Louis XV., and L’ Histoire du Parlement de Paris, manifest less 
strongly than L’&ssaz sur les Meurs et l Esprit des Nations, his anti- 
Christian views, but, from a literary point of view, are far from 
having the same value. Peter the Great is justly considered a 
masterpiece of clear and terse narration. 

In Le Siecle de Louis XIV., we find lofty appreciation and some 
happy innovations. The author does not only interest us in po- 
litical events; he gives us also the history of ideas. In this work 
Voltaire appears conservative throughout. One is even surprised 
that he depicts with so much favor a prince who was the slave of 
all the dangerous illusions of absolute power ; who made himself 
odious by his persecutions, and who, by his pretensions to a uni- 
versal monarchy, brought France to the borders of an abyss from 
which nought but the military genius of Villars could have rescued 
her. L’ essai sur les Meurs et l Esprit des Nations has more import- 
ance than Le Siecle de Louis X/V.; it is, in truth, a philosophy of 
history,—a science which is much better understood now than at 
the time of the publication of Z’ Essai. 

Even in the seventeenth century, attempts had been made to 
account for the march of mankind across the centuries. The cele- 
brated work of Bossuet’s—Drscours sur I Histoire Universelle,—was 
an attempt to solve the problem of the eighteenth century ; and an 
effort not less remarkable was made by an eminent thinker—Vico,— 
in the Scienza Nuova.+ But both these works have the same 


~* M, Geoffrey. Revue des Deux Mondes. 
+ Translated by Michelet, under the title Principes de la Philosophie. 
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fault. The history of mankind is concentrated in a small portion 
of human beings. To the Bishop of Meaux, who cannot lift his 
eyes from the Semitic race, the universe gravitates round the sacred 
hill on which Jerusalem is built. The great empires of the Old 
World—Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Persia, the kingdom of Alex- 
ander, Rome itself,—exist only to enlighten or to punish the peo- 
ple of Israel. To Vico, on the contrary, whose attention is ab- 
sorbed by the greatness of an Aryan nation, the history of 
Rome is the type of the history and development of all 
mankind, and he _ concludes that a!l communities will go 
through the same phases and finally return to despotism. Vol- 
taire does not adopt either Bossuet’s or Vico’s point of view. He 
arraigns the religions and the philosophies which have in turn dis- 
puted for the dominion of the world, before his tribunal. But, in- 
stead of seeking a Providential purpose in history, he simply de- 
votes himself to recounting the errors and follies of men. He be- 
lieves, however, in the decisive triumph of right. As for the past, 
it only excites his contempt. Does not Paul Louis Courier, one 
of his disciples, call history a mass of extravagances and horrors ? 
Voltaire asks why mankind have striven through so very many 
centuries on the globe without emerging from barbarism and super- 
stition. The spectacle of so many follies and crimes never seems 
to arouse in him any of those sentiments which we like to find in 
an historian, and so strongly manifested in every page of M. Au- 
gustin Thierry’s admirabie Histoire de la Conquite de l Angleterre 
par les Normands. In the brilliant chapters of the Fssaz sur les 
Meurs, irony predominates. One might think that the author of 
Candide wrote this bookin order to exercise his causticity. Never- 
theless, Z’/ssaz, in spite of its faults, is an attempt worthy of the 
brilliant intellect which created it. It was a great deal to have 
renounced the united points of view of Bossuet and Vico, and to 
have embraced in one glance the histories of the East and West. 
Herder tried, in his /deas on the History of Humanity, to realize 
the scheme suggested by Voltaire. The author of L’#ssaz sur les 
Meurs erred for want of indulgence. He scarcely understood the 
opinions and customs of hiscentury. Herder, with the indifference 
beseeming a pantheistic philosopher, is disposed to absolve every- 
thing, and to say, as Hegel did afterwards :—“ Tout ce gui est réel, 
est rationnel.” 
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The despotism of the Brahmans wasas sacred in Herder’s eyes as 
the liberal spirit of the apostolic preachers. Theimmobility of Egypt 
pleased him almost as much as the wonderful activity of Greece. 
As fatalism was the basis of his views, he could not have under- 
stood the law of progress like Turgot* and Condorcet,} whose 
ideas must have inspired many French authors, and have become the 
starting point of the works of MM. Guizot, Buchez, Cousin and 
Michelet. Guizot, in ZL’ Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe et en 
France, and the course of M.Cousin’s Sur /’ Histoire de la Philosophie, 
have European fame. But one has, perhaps, some reason to say of 
these authors, as well as of Herder, that they yielded too much to 
the tendencies of exaggerated optimism. 

The true philosophy of history should be inspired at once by 
the spirit of Herder and that of Voltaire. It is necessary that it 
should embrace different epochs and civilizations, and at the same 
time show no indulgence towards the enemies of reason. It should 
be free from optimistical theories, to which the German mind is too 
much addicted, and which, through Schelling and Hegel, have 
become popular in the German schools. Modern science will try 
every suggestion in an eager desire to ameliorate the sad condition 
of our race. This alone can preserve us from the fatal torpor 
which seems to be the evil of our times. We understand all doc- 
trines, all religions, all politics, so well, and we seem to have decided 
upon an equal indifference for everything which does not directly 
touch our material interests. Hence, we are apt to regard even the 

ransitory triumphs of brutal force as judgments of Providence, 
and circumstances produced by our own feebleness and cowardice 
as inevitable necessities. In this respect, men of the past century, 
notwithstanding their passions and their prejudices, were very 
superior to us. They let nothing hinder them when it was a ques- 
tion of fighting for the progress of humanity. After 1789, when 
all Europe rose against France,—which represented progress,—they 
resisted with indomitable energy ; and when they had overthrown 
absolute power, they drove the armies of the coalition beyond the 
frontiers. _Do the eclectic theories of our day inspire us with a 
like devotion? Have wea contempt for danger and a power of 
self-abnegation like this ? 


* Turgot’s Discours sur les Progrés de [? Esprit Humain. 
+ Condorcet’s Zsguisse des Progrés de PEsprit Humain. 
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We must read Voltaire’s principal novels before we can form a 
just idea ofhis talent. Do not let the word “ novel” mislead us, for 
in this case we are not speaking of sentimental inspirations. Vol- 
taire had not an impressionable nature like Rousseau. Moreover, 
it is woman’s influence which developes sensibility in an author. 
Now, Madame du ChAatelet,* with whom Voltaire was on such inti- 
mate relations for so long, had a distinguished mind but a cold heart. 
Newton’s physics and Clairant’s algebra were the sovereign pleas- 
ures, at Czrey, of the “ divine Emilie.”+ We need not, therefore, 
expect in Voltaire’s novels anything but the ordinary tendencies 
of his intellect; irony and contempt for foolery running almost 
into cruelty. Rousseau, on the contrary, was always inspired by 
passion. This sensibility, often unhealthy, is a striking contrast to 
the perpetual derision of poor humanity, such as we find in Candide, 

Voltaire’s unparalled causticity is better understood in his pam- 
phlets, a style of literature in which he has found some happy imi- 
tators ; but his enormous correspondence has remained until now 
a unique work. This correspondence has a two-fold interest, literary 
and historical. It was of the eighteenth century, what Madame 
de Sevigne’s was of the seventeenth,}—an animated picture of the 
greatest epoch of the human mind. So versatile was Voltaire’s 
genius, that the letters he wrote to his friends are models of an 
inimitable style, of which he had the secret, and in which grace and 
irony are blended. It is enough to cite the letter which he wrote to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau on the excellence of savage life. It is im- 
possible to criticise an absurd theory with more urbanity, more 
Atticism and Socratic irony, and in such few words. Unfortu- 
nately, Voltaire is not always faithful to the strict rules of taste. 
One does not like him to speak of the author of Arnie as a “ polis- 
son” and “ tchappi de Genive.” And he is certainly at fault in speak- 
ing of the gospel which essayed to make the principles of tolerance 
and charity triumph in the world, as “7zzfame.” But inthe eigh- 
teenth century these eccentricities were not peculiar to Voltaire 
and the French. Goethe, who is not usually blamed for contempt 

* Madame de Graffigny’s Vie Privée de Voltaire et de Madame du Chatelet. 

+ She published /ystitutions de Physiques, with an Analyse de la Philosophie de 
Letbnitz, and her translation of Newton’s Principia was edited by Clairant after her 
death, with an Zloge de ? Auteur, by Voltaire. 

¢ Walkenaér’s MWémoirs touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de Madame de Sevigné. 
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of Christianity, has spoken of it with cold disdain a thousand times 
more insulting than the sarcasm of Voltaire. Has he not men- 
tioned, in the same line, garlic, tobacco, and that cross which, under 
the Czesars, became a standard of enfranchisement? In spite of 
his genius, Voltaire has yielded too much (—who does not succumb 
to the influence of his times ?—) to the impulses of a period which 
tried to break violently with all the traditions of the past. Vol- 
taire tried to impart his aversion for the past to his friends, when- 
ever he spoke of religious questions. It was a fixed idea, and he 
obstinately recurred to it over and over again, putting at the service 
of this antipathy an influence truly stupendous. 

Indeed, the crowned heads of Europe treated him as a power of 
the first order. His decisions were accepted as oracles at the 
courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg. He always took care, it is 
true, to separate the cause of kings from that of the clergy, which 
he represented continually as the implacable enemy of royalty, 
which tactics naturally contributed to turn the representatives of 
civil power against the Church, 

The eighteenth century witnessed a curious event. The chief of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Joseph II., a prince unusually zeal- 
ous for the independence of his crown, suppressed the religious 
orders and evinced great hostility to the pretensions of the Papacy, 
which, however, conquered, in the reign of Francis Joseph, all the 
ground lost under his illustrious ancestor. The ideas of the great 
Frederick and of the Czarina Catherine II.* are well known. In 
Portugal, Joseph I. chased the Jesuits from his kingdom. His 
example was followed by Charles III. of Spain, Louis XV. of 
France, and by other Catholic princes. These events may be attrib- 
uted in a great measure to the influence of Voltaire. The prin- 
ciples of Pascal triumphed everywhere, supported even by the very 
powers who had proscribed the Provincial Letters as a profane libel. 
An enlightened Pope, Clement XIV.,t sanctioned the work of the 
eighteenth century in abolishing the Society of Jesus, which 


* But these two sovereigns, yielding to instincts which seldom deceive despots, 
avowed themselves the protectors of the Jesuits. 

+ M. Gonez proves in his work on Pombal, that the Minister of Joseph struck the 
first blow.—See M. Michel Chevalier in the Revue de Deux Mondes of 1870. 

+t Le Pere Theiner’s Histoire de Clement XIV. 
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was afterwards revived under Pius VII.,* and which ruled under 
Pius IX., docile instrument of the “ Black Pope.” ° 

The abolition of the Jesuitst was the grandest triumph which the 
new spirit of the times could have achieved. Nothing could give 
a better idea of its power, It forced absolutism to pull down the 
Bastiles in which human intelligence seemed forever imprisoned. 
The Society of Jesus had been a despotic institution ever since its 
foundation, The energetic and soldier-like character of Ignatius 
de Loyola had conceived the gigantic idea of stopping the vast 
intellec:ual movement of the eighteenth century. He was success- 
ful in making his design understood by a few men whose impetu- 
osity was capable of anything,—Laynez, Bobadilla, Salmeron, 
Rodriguez, Lefévre§ and Francis Xavier. But not one of them 
was a Frenchman.|| 

Heinrich Heine,{ divided between admiration for the grand pro- 
jects of the early Jesuits and insurmountable antipathy to their 
opinions, has called them “black ‘ giants.” But the Order 
degenerated with wonderful rapidity. Established after the vic- 
tory of Protestantism, they were in a complete state of decadence 
in the time of Pascal. No other Order has had so rapid a decline. 
After the Spaniard, Juan de Borgia, its Generals were men of very 
mediocre abilities. As for the ordinary Jesuits, they made them- 
selves very unpopular, even among other monks, by their tendency 
to encroach. The bitterness with which they persecuted the Pro- 
testants, and the part they took in the deplorable acts which dis- 
honored the policy of Louis XIV., deserved the antipathy of every 
one in France who was actuated by a Christian spirit. At the time 
when Voltaire was the arbiter of public opinion, they had enrolled 
against them the Parliament,—which represented religious men,—the 
philosophers,—imbued with the new spirit,—and even the courts,— 


tired with their intrigues. Consequently, the Society succumbed, 
amidst universal applause. 





* Gioberte’s Gesutta Moderna. 

+ As the Romans call le Pere Becx of Belgium. 

¢ P. Wolf’s Histoire des Fesuites. Zurich ; 

$ Or Fabre, Savoyard, 

| A Frenchman has never been General of the Order. 
| H. Heine’s De ? Allemagne. 
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The influence which Voltaire exerted over thought in Europe 
is plainly seen in Wieland’s* works. The author of Odéron is fre- 
quently inspired by the ideas of the French poet. But this Vol- 
taireanism has something forced and unnatural about it. 

Before the German mind could completely understand Voltaire, 
it was necessary for a German author to become French in his 
ideas and habits, and more disposed than a genuine Teuton to 
assimilate with the genius of a nation so different in every point 
from Germany. 

Such a man was Heinrich Heine, whose ancestors were Jews, 
and who could use both languages with equal facility. His book 
on L’ Allemagne depuis Luther jusqua Madame de Statl,is more 
strongly imbued with Voltairean tendencies than any other book. 
It is curious to see a disciple of Hegel employing the vivacity of 
the author of Zadig and Candide in the boldest abstractions of 
German philosophy. In Heine’s book, we find all the charm and 
well-sustainied interest which seemed to be lost since the time of 
the author of Z’Essaz sur les Maurs. But even in making use 
of the skeptical forms which Voltaire affected, Heine is, at the 
bottom, as dogmatic and concise as a genuine German. Time and 
reflection have robbed many of his assertions of their decided char- 
acter; but no one could have done so much as the author of Za- 
éécc to make the qualities of the French mind popular in Germany. 

Dora p’IstrRiA. 


THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 


PON the occasion of the inauguration of Dr, Pepper as Provost 
U of the University of Pennsylvania, the announcement was made 
that Mr. Joseph Wharton purposed asking the University to estab- 
lish a “School of Finance and Economy,” offering to present the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars to enable it to*be put 
‘ into operation. 

The founder of the school is widely known in this community 
as a successful manufacturer, largely interested in some of the most 
important industrial enterprises of the State, and asa man of culti- 
vation, who has devoted much time to the study, not only of those 
processes in which he is immediately interested, but of other mat- 
ters indirectly connected with them. 


* He has been called the Voltaire of Germany. ‘ 
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The scheme proposed by Mr. Wharton is therefore not hastily 
suggested, but is the result of mature consideration, and the instruc- 
tion based upon it may fairly be expected to fill a wantin the 
modern system of education which his observation leads him to 
believe is sadly felt. : 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that, while the 
great principles of education bear certain definite relations to 
human nature, and are therefore to some extent unchangeable, the 
conditions under which communities exist vary so much with timeand 
with locality, that no rigid system, however proved by long trial, 
can be entirely satisfactory in all times and at all places. 

While bearing in mind that education means essentially train- 
ing, and not the mere imparting of facts and opinions which may 
be of more or less use in after life, it is obvious that there isa wide 
choice among the subjects suitable for a study asa means of training. 


It is also true that of late years the number of these subjects 
has so much increased that one of the great difficulties is to decide 
which of them should be selected as affording the best means for 
that training which is the all-important matter. 

The tendency among’the so-called practical men who form neces- 
sarily the bulk of the parents of college students, is to value highly 
those studies which apparently give information that may be of use 
in after-life ; and this has led to the partial substitution, in the mod- 
ern college systems, of the so-called scientific courses for the older 
ones, which were purely literary or philosophic. 

While many have preferred them for this reason, and for it alone, 
more careful students of the subject have recognized that their 
chief value lies in the methods of thought which they introduce dif- 
fering essentially from those which are applied to the study of liter- 
ature or even of pure mathematics. There has therefore been a 
tendency of late years to make certain parts of courses more prac- 
tical, and naturally it has been done in the direction of science ; so 
that colleges, or schools which are the equivalent of them, have been 
turning out young men supposed to be better fitted to attack the 
material interests of life than were those educated by the old sys- 
tems. 

It is too early for us to be able to measure the full value of these 
changes, as in most of the professions dependent upon the applica- 
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tions of practical science, the leaders are still the men who began 
before such schools existed, and who obtained their knowledge by 
the rough methods of practice; and until the operations of the 
world come into the hands of the school-bred men, it will be im- 
possible to decide the question. A number of persons are undoubt- 
edly already quite satisfied with the results, and feel that it is time 
to apply the same systems to the education of those who are to 
take upon themselves the direction of the country’s financial bus- 
iness. 

It is a part of the ordinary experience of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and indeed of most colleges, that many under-gradu- 
ates in the Department of Arts leave college during the Sopho- 
more and Junior years, for the purpose of going into business 
when their necessities or their inclinations prompt them to do so, 
and it is very difficult to persuade them that a systematic college 
education is the best introduction to a successful career, even in a 
financial business. It seems likely, therefore, that the proposed 
school will supply a want which has undoubtedly made itself prac- 
cally felt. Certainly, anything that will provide for the systematic 
training of young Americans for the pursuits that they are to follow, 
should be tried to its utmost limits, for the time has come when weare 
old enough and civilized enough to substitute for the rough and 
ready methods of a new country those more careful and intelligent 
ones which alone can lead to ultimate perfection. 

As the relations of the Wharton School with the other depart- 
ments of the University will be very close, the instruction given in 
it can be combined with that of any course in which it may appear 
to be useful. To the engineer, and to any man who intends to 
devote himself to the practical applications of science, a knowl- 
edge of the general principles of finance and economy are of the 
utmost importance, and it will be probably found advisable to give 
the students inthe Scientific Department opportunities for extend- 
ing their studies in this direction. 

While a considerable amount of conservatism is necessary in 
educational matters, owing to the fact that unsuccessful experiments 
mean direct and life-long injury to the students experimented 
upon, all systems of education must be studied with reference to 
the conditions controlling them. In some respects the problem in 
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the older European countries isa more simple one than is presented 
to us in America. Within certain limits, young persons there have 
a more definite idea than here as to the sphere in life in which they 
are to move, and their education can be so shaped as to fit them 
for that sphere without great risk of its being misdirected. 

In this country the changes in social position are so sudden that 
the young man leaving college with a liberal education, fitting him 
for refined society and literary labor, may find himself thrown into 
the roughest kind of practical work; and although his training will 
ultimately give him a great advantage in his fight with material 
things, he will, for a time at least, regret the want of,other require- 
ments which will seem to him to be of pressing importance. 

On the other hand, the man who is entirely deficient in a liter- 
ary education and the graces which it brings, may find himself 
upon a brilliant eminence where his short-comings in this respect 
are a constant source of annoyance to him and to his friends. 

An American scheme of education must contemplate the pos- 
sibility of these varying results ; and while our end should be always 
to keep the education to the highest standard that the community 
is willing to receive and to support, a recognition of the above- 
mentioned conditions seems absolutely necessary. 

Some combination of a certain amount of practical knowledge 
with that which the student takes away with him from his college 
course, appears to be required, and it already exists in those schools 
which, like the Scientific School and the Departments of Medicine, 
Law and Dentistry, aim at preparing the student for the practice 
of his profession. Every year the standard of general training 
among the students is raised by requiring higher attainments on 
the part of those entering these special schools. 

It should not be supposed that the students entering the new 
school will be from among those who would otherwise enter the 
Departments of Science or of Arts, which would be unfortunate ; 
but it is hoped that many young men will be induced to take this 
regular school training who would otherwise not have had it at all, 
but who would have picked up their business knowledge in an ac- 
curate but narrow way in ordinary places of business. If the engi- 
neer and the metallurgist can get a better training in a school 
than upon the works to which they must otherwise look for their 
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education,—which now seems to be universally conceded,—the mer- 
chant should profit equally by a systematic and liberal course of 
instruction. 

If the sole object of business is money-making, it is possible that 
the education of the counting-house may be all-sufficient for that 
end ; but there is nothing more to be deplored, in a republic espec- 
ially, than the growth of classes of young men with that single 
idea prominently before them, and there is nothing more melan- 
choly than the spectacle of a man in middle life with as much 
money as he thinks he needs, won by hard traffic with the world, 
and without a-taste or an interest that can make life worth living. 
Such a life without mental resources is the almost inevitable result 
of the removal of a boy from the opportunities of mental improve- 
ment to the actual drudgery of an office ; while the habits of study 
and of thought acquired during college life, although overshadowed 
for atime by the active interests of a business career, will shine 
forth with the opportunities of leisure and illuminate a life which 
would otherwise be most dreary. 

The value of the new school will depend largely upon the spirit 
in which it is organized and carried on, and such organization, 
although admirably suggested in Mr. Wharton’s carefully studied 
scheme, must finally grow as the result of the experience in the 
working of the school. 

The plan contemplates the appointment of a dean or professor, 
who shall be the head of the school, and who shall direct the char- 
acter of the instruction, and of assistants who shall instruct in such 
branches as book-keeping, accounts of trustees and officials, the 
routine of business, the details of banking, the forms and uses of 
notes, bills of exchange, bonds, and the like. 

The general subjects of money, currency, taxation, industry, 
commerce, transportation and commercial law, will be divided 
among the professors and instructors; and the history of financial 
and commercial matters will be thoroughly taught. 

Much stress will be laid upon what might be called commercial 
ethics, the necessity of unswerving rectitude and of the highest 
sense of honor in financial relations being prominently insisted 
upon. The paragraphs indicating the general tendency of the in- 
struction in the original scheme, as presented tothe Board of Trustees 
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by Mr. Wharton, are here given, as showing the design of the 
founder in this direction : 

“ General tendency of instruction. This should be such as to 
inculcate and impress upon the students : 

« The immorality and practical inexpediency of seeking to ac- 
quire wealth by winning it from another rather than by earning it 
through some sort of service to one’s fellowmen. 

«“ The necessity of system and accuracy in accounts, of thorough- 
ness in whatever is undertaken, and of strict fidelity in trusts, 

“Caution in contracting private debts directly or by endorse- 
ment, and in incurring obligations of any kind ; punctuality in pay- 
ment of debts and performance of engagements. 

«“Abhorrence of repudiation of debt by communities, and com- 
mensurate abhorrence of lavish or inconsiderate incurring of pub- 
lic debt. 

«“ The deep comfort and healthfulness of pecuniary independence, 
whether the scale of affairs be small or great. The consequent 
necessity of careful scrutiny of income and outgo, whether private or 
public, and of such management as will cause the first to exceed, 
even if but slightly, the second. In national affairs, this applies not 
only to the public treasury, but also to the mass of the nation, as 
shown by the balance of trade. 

« The necessity of rigorously punishing, by legal penalties and 
social exclusion, those persons who commit frauds, betray trusts, 
or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal consequences 
to a community of any weak toleration of such offences must be 
most distinctly pointed out and enforced. 

“The fundamental fact that the United States is a nation, com- 
posed of populations wedded together for life, with full power to 
enforce internal obedience, and not a loose bundle of incoherent 
communities living together temporarily without other bond than 
the humor of the moment. 

“The necessity for each nation to care for its own, and to main- 
tain by all suitable means its industrial and financial independence; 
no apologetic or merely defensive style of instruction must be tol- 
erated on this point, but the right and duty of national self-protection 
must be firmly asserted and demonstrated.” 

In addition to the subjects enumerated above, which form the 
essential technical features of the school, the students are to have 
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instruction in English, Latin, German, French, Mathematics,—the 
usual branches of a liberal education—making use for this pur- 
pose of the existing courses‘of instruction in the Departments of 
Arts and of Science. 

The entire course will be one of five years, the first two years 
being identical with the first two years in Arts or in Science, the 
remaining three being devoted to the special studies of the school 
while continuing some of the other courses. 

Students who for any reason cannot devote so much time as five 
years to their college life, may enter the school at the beginning of 
its three years’ course without going through the preparatory two 
years, provided that they can pass the examination for admission, 
which will be equivalent to that for graduation from the Sopho- 
more Class. 

The school will commend itself to those who, hesitating as to 
the advantages of the course of the Department of Arts as a pre- 
paration for an active business career, cannot fail to see the ad- 
vantage of obtaining a liberal education directed exactly towards 
the necessities of the life which they purpose following, and it seems 
impossible that it should fail to furnish to the community a class of 
men with more extended views, greater knowledge and higher 
aims, than are at all likely to be acquired in the counting-house or 
the bank. 

A school of this character promises also much in connection 
with the improved Civil Service which it is clearly the desire of 
the American people shall sooner or later be adopted. 

Nothing will go farther towards improving the Civil Service of the 
general Government and of local Governments, than the employ- 
ment ofthose who make the matter a profession and who have re- 
ceived a thorough training to fit them for such a career. 

We now have the means of educating professional lawyers, phys- 
icians, engineers, metallurgists, and chemists; it is undoubtedly 
time that we should educate professional merchants and business 
men, who form the largest class of workers in the community. 

It is no just criticism upon the project to say that merchants 
can only be educated in the counting-house. A few years ago the 
same was said of engineers; whereas, now, few young men think 
of entering that profession otherwise than through a recognized 
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school, if their means permit them to avail themselves of its advan- 
tages. 

It is therefore probable that the ranks of the Alumni will be 
recruited by a large number of successful men of affairs who will 
shed an additional lustre upon the name of the University, and 
who will extend her influence among a portion of the community 
in which it has not hitherto been sufficiently felt, forming a class of 
broadly educated men, wielding the power in public affairs which 
will justly belong to them. 

In October, 1880, Columbia College opened its “School of 
Political Science,” “a school designed to prepare young men for 
the duties of public life.” Its curriculum extends over three years, 
and includes the History of Philosophy; the History of the Liter- 
ature of the Political Sciences; the General Constitutional History 
of Europe; the Special Constitutional History of England and the 
United States ; the Roman Law, and the jurisprudence of the ex- 
isting codes derived therefrom; the Comparative Constitutional 
Law of European States and of the United States ; the Compara- 
tive Constitutional Law of the different States of the American 
Union ; the History of Diplomacy; International Law ; Systems 
of Administration, State and National, of the United States ; Com- 
parison of American and European Systems of Administration ; 
Political Economy and Statistics. 

The professorships are the following : 1. Constitutional History 
and T.aw; 2. Political Economy and Social Science; 3. Philoso- 
phy. There are also two lecturers,—one on the Roman Law and one 
on Administrative Law and Government, 

The standard of admission is equivalent to that for admission 
to the Senior Class, and the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy is 
conferred at the close of the first year, and that of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy at the close of the three years’ course, upon those students 
who pass the examinations. 

The general character of the instruction is of a higher grade 
than that which is contemplated in the Wharton School, including 
more law, while many of the practical branches are omitted, and 
the intention of its instruction is quite different, its “prime aim 
being the development of all the branches of the political sciences, 
and its secondary aim the preparation of young men for all the 
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political branches of the public service,” while the object of the 
Wharton School is to fit young men for immediate admission into 
mercantile life. In this respect the latter resembles more the 
Realschulen of Germany, which have the same aim, and which bear 
the same relation to business pursuits, that the technical schools, — 
Gewerbeschulen,—do to manufacturing. The organization of these 
schools in Germany is well worth the most careful study by all 
interested in our education; and sooner or later we must take up 
the subject with the view of replacing our present limping method 
of training boys for college by the introduction of graded schools in 
which uniformity of instruction and economy of time shall be the 
leading principles, or the future student will inevitably be over- 
come by the bewildering multiplicity of subjects offered for his se- 
lection, and thoroughness will disappear ina superficial acquisition 
of matters bearing no possible relation to each other and bordering 
closely upon the little knowledge which is a dangerous thing, 
FAIRMAN RoGeErs. 








SHAKESPEARE’S DREAM.* 


OULD the King of Bards, by some miraculous provision of his 
C art, have foreseen that, after nearly two and three-quarter 
centuries of rest in his tomb at Stratford, he should once more 
return to the scenes of his youth,—again wander by his beautiful 
and beloved Avon, and soliloquize on the nature andart of the present 
day,—again, inan arbor on its banks, court sleep for his spirit, and, 
under the direction of “ Spirits of Dreams ” be revisited by his own 
immortal creations, and listen to them, singly or in groups, singing 
and discoursing, in familiar tones, of the past, present, and future,— 
he might well have exclaimed, in the language of his own Prospero, 
«We are such stuff as dreams are made on!” Yet all this he has 
done by the simple enchantment of beautiful poetry. The En- 
chanted undertook a bold adventure, but he felt sure of his wand ; 
and we have nothing but applause and congratulation for him on 
his success. He had before tried its magical efficacy, when his 


* Shakespeare's Dream and Other Poems. By William Leighton, author of 7%e 
Sons of Godwin, Change, etc, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1881. Pp. 148, 
Quarto, $1.50. 
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dramatic and historic muse brought to life the Saxon king and 
The Sons of Godwin, and won laurels even from the great 
English wizard; and again, in the realms of philosophy and 
Change, we had witnessed its epic power in compelling the 
« Sphinx” to “whisper” its mysteries. In the beautiful quarto before 
us, however, we have, we think, his master-feat. His muse has 
never appeared to greater advantage than in this “ masque” of 
charming lyric, sung by the various characters of the great poet. 

On first opening the volume, we were possessed, as, doubtless, 
others may be, with fear and jealousy ; fear, that the attempt might 
have a tinge of temerity; jealousy, that any other hand than that 
of the master should touch the strings of his own lyre. But all 
this soon vanished ; and we can truly say, the more we have read 
it, the more thoroughly we have enjoyed it. Mr. Leighton has so 
long and so lovingly studied Shakespeare, that he has become, as 
it were, imbued with the very spirit of the poet. Still, in all of 
these songs, and odes, and dialogues, each varying in rhythm with 
the varying occasion and character, each in faultless taste,—not 
the mere rhapsodies of “ sounding brass or tinkling cymbals,” but 
as gratifying to the head and heart as to the ear,—there is no at- 
tempt at sty/e-tmttation,—not a shade of what may be termed Shakes- 
pearean-mannerism,—for ¢kat would have been intolerable. They 
are rather a natural and reverent echo of the poet,—a parallel con- 
ception of his thoughts, fancies and metaphors. 

Whether Arie/ relates his history, “ before the witch shut him 
in prison of the riven tree: ” 


« Long ages on ages—I know not how long— 

Had passed on this island in eons of song ; 

Gay birds on the tree-tops, on flowers the wild bees, 
The murmur of surges, the hymn of the breeze,— 
Sweet voices of nature, and full of delight,— 
Commingling with music of fairy and sprite ; 

Here dwelt we,—blithe spirits,—contented and free— 
Elf, fairy and goblin,—shy nymphs of the tree; 
Ouph, naiad and pixy,—quaint sprites of the sea, — 
No people more merry, more happy than we. 

One night,—can I ever forget the turmoil ?— 

The fiercest of tempests swept over our isle : 

The sky and the billows were mingled and dun, 
And the bolts of the thunder resounded as one; © 
The deep, rocky grottoes, whence springeth our isle : 
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Were filled with strange roarings, and trembled the while. 

We crept into caverns, mute, frozen with fear, 

And deemed that of all things the ending was near. 

* * * * * * * * 

At length, came the morning; the tumult was o’er; 

Once more the sweet sunlight was flooding our shore. 

But bark! what loud summons sends forth its weird call ? 

Piercing deepest of caverns, it crieth to all. 

We heard it, affrighted ; crept forth to the morn, 

To behold on our island a horrible form, 

It was Sycorax,—she of witches most foul,— 

Whom the ocean brought hither, with terrible howl,” etc., 
or whether Caliban relates his thrilling dream, or the Midsummer- 
Night Fairies dance to the music of their roundel on the sands, or 
Puck tells of his merry and frolicsome tricks and “errands of 
mischief: ” 

«“ Intent upon laughter, I cunningly steal 

In the cottage where, busily twirling her wheel, 

The house-wife is spinning, and artfully pull 

Her thread from the distaff, or tangle the wool. 

Then laugh I to see her bewildered surprise 

When, guessing my mischief, she angrily cries, 

« O, this is the work of that troublesome sprite! 

That mad Robin Goodfellow’s been here to-night !’” etc., 


or whether Cordelia laments for her distracted father: 


««O, cruel fortune, I must be away 

So far from this dear father when, perchance, 

One little word of true love, whispered him 

By filial lips, had saved his mind from wreck ! 

He always yearned for love; but, in the wealth 
He deemed was garnered in my sisters’ breasts, 
Fhought my poor little, which I could not praise 
As they did theirs with lavish tongues, superfluous : 
And when he found but empty storehouses 

There where he thought him rich,—poor bankrupt father !— 
The love I had so little art to tell 

Seemed doubtless to him like the counterfeits 

He had believed; and so his heart was broken 
Because he had no child,” 


or poor Ophelia chants to her withered flowers : 


« Alas, to bloom no more! 
No sunshine can restore, 
Nor summer hours, 
Those that an icy breath 
Hath touched with kiss of death, 
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My pretty flowers ! 
Pure snowdrops, pure and cold, 
And daffodils more bold, 
And violets blue; 
Bright Mary-buds that hold 
Each a round cup of gold, 
To catch the dew. 
I loved to see them there, 
The blossoms sweet and fair 
Of glad spring-time ; 
But April winds were chill, 
And late frosts came to kill 
Them in their prime. 
When tenderly I pressed 
In sadness to my breast 
Their withered bloom, 
Their early blight, methought, 
My sorrowing bosom caught, 
And fatal doom. 
Ah, me, to be a flower, 
And perish in an hour 
Of cold, cold frost ! 
Gay tints bright sunshine sent, 
Sweet odors Nature lent, 
All lost! all lost !” 


or where the Ghost of King Duncan, with piteous looks, haunts 
the crowned usurper : 
«From solemn deeps 
Where silence sleeps, 
And dim uncertain realms that lie 
Beyond the reach of mortal eye, 
With dress of gloom 
And voice of doom, 
A grim night-wanderer, come I, 
A murderer’s soul to terrify ;— 
Yet am not he your cruel hand 
Cut basely off from high command. 
I am your act, 
The dismal shadow of a fact, 
A fantasy 
Of memory ; 
Of your own being I am a part, 
A brand from out your burning heart. 
He in whose shape you see me dressed 
Is happy now among the blessed ; 
But hapless he 
Whose misery 
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Knows not an instant’s rest, 
Bearing unceasing torture in his breast ; 
Who daily, nightly, lives in fear ; 
Whose coward eyes around him peer 
To watch what fiend is lurking near 
To snatch his soul 
From life’s control, 
And plunge it where all demons be 
In sulphurous billows of that sea 
That ever laves 
With burning waves 
The murderer’s soul eternally,” 


or where the Wierd Sisters, that “owe their blackest art to the 
foulness of his heart,” chant to the Kimg their dismal and doleful 
refrain,—or in that most beautiful dialogue, too long to quote and 
too good to curtail, where /ortia pleads with Shylock in behalf of 
mercy and Christian charity,—in these and many more similar pas- 
sages, we have Shakespeare constantly before our eyes and in our 
hearts, although we know it is but his spzrz¢ that informs the poe- 
try. 

In the West, we have long been proud of having among us a 
true classical poet; and in his new book Mr. Leighton has added 


fresh laurels to his fame. To the lovers of Shakespeare, it will be 
especially welcome,—it contains not a line nor a word to offend 
their most jealous or critical taste,—while every one who loves 
natural and zx¢elligible poetry, bold in thought, yet delicate in exe 
cution, will read «« Shakespeare’s Dream”’ with real enjoyment and 
edification. 


We have no room to speak of the other poems contained in this 
volume, all of which have more or less merit. That entitled 
“Youth and Age,” represented by a golden-haired child playing 
under the branches ofa gnarled oak, is especially beautiful, though, 
perhaps, a few stanzas too long for the subject. 

In conclusion, I would add that the publishers have done their 
duty in making the book all that could be desired. It is beauti- 
fully printed on thick paper, with wide, uncut margins, gilt top, 
and tastefully bound in dark green. The gilt design of fairies 
dancing ina ring, on the cover, is, I believe, from the author’s own 
pencil. At the moderate price of publication, it is a most desirable 
holiday volume, and will unquestionably find, as it well deserves, 
a large demand. JosEpH Crospy. 
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THE OWNERS OF IRELAND. 


OST of the land of Ireland has two possessors,—those who hold 
M the title and those who occupy the soil. The British Parlia- 
ment is now called upon to decide the nature of their joint owner- 
ship. That such a question should arise in this stage of European 
development, isa remarkable fact. In every other European country, 
these results of medieval conquest have been permanently adjusted. 
Not the least of the unpleasant feature of England’s dilemma, is 
the necessity of settling, by methods of the nineteenth century, 
questions which belong properly to the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

Fully to explain the relations of owners and occupiers of Ire- 
land, it is needful to review the circumstances which have produced 
them. 

Though separated from the main land of Europe, the island suf- 
fered the usual succession of conquests which were common to the 
Middle Ages. In the eleventh century, the last tide of migration 
passed from Europe to Great Britain. One hundred years later, 
the Norman Conquest reached its western limit on the banks of the 
Shannon. Henry II. had as good a pretext for invading Ireland as 
William, before him, for claiming the English crown, and a better 
one, probably, than the Milesians, who preceded him, had for their 
invasion. The time is not known when Ireland did not contain 
conqueror and conquered. 

Unfortunately, the Norman Conquest was incomplete. Henry’s 
troubles over the murder of Thomas a Becket, compelled him to 
leave Connaught and part of Ulster still in the hands of the native 
chiefs, and prevented the intended establishment of a competent 
system for preserving internal quiet and order. A few Norman nobles 
planted themselves on the conquered territory, and an English 
settlement was formed around Dublin, which became the seat of 
Government. With the exception of appointing, from time to 
time, a Lord-Lieutenant, the Kings had little to do with Irish af- 
fairs for three hundred and fifty years. In fact, the struggles with 
the barons, the wars with France, and the conflicts between York 
and Lancaster, left little time to be bestowed upon the settlement 
of Ireland. Meanwhile, the process of assimilation, which had been 
accomplished in England, progressed here, though more slowly. 
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Henry VIII. concluded that the English authority should be more 
than a shadow, and in consequence there began, in 1534, a series of 
rebellions against it which continued until the armies of William 
of Orange subdued effectually the whole island, and the English 
Parliament branded every Irish Catholic as an outcast from civil- 
ized society, and enacted laws whose effect in time made their 
declarations true. 

When these struggles commenced, there were three classes of 
people in Ireland, which constituted almost distinct races. Living 
in Dublin and in the three adjoining counties, of Meath, Louth and 
Kildare, were the English people in the island. This territory 
constituted the English Pale. Here, English language, customs, 
laws, prevailed. On the opposite side of Ireland,—in Connaught 
and Ulster,—the people were purely Irish, except a few thousand 
Scots who had crossed the narrowchannel and gained a permanent 
foothold on the soil. 

The country between these extremes was inhabited by Irish, 
ruled over by the descendants of the Norman nobles who had set- 
tled after the Conquest. In order to maintain their authority so far 
from the home Government and in the midst of strangers, they 
were compelled to adopt—some more, some less,—the customs of the 
natives. Many of the best of this Norman nobility had returned 
to England during the War of the Roses, and the native chiefs had 
taken their places over the whole country. Outside of the English 
Pale, the dress, manners, language and laws were Irish. Nowhere 
was there any tranquillity. The Irish tribes fought and plundered 
each other. The farmers of the Pale were exposed on the one 
hand to the predatory incursions of the Irish, and on the other to 
the oppression of the Deputy. The Irish did very little farming. 
Their main support lay in immense herds of cattle, which roamed 
the unenclosed plains and woods, and whose milk and flesh consti- 
tuted the chief food of the people. The land was not held in sev- 
eralty, nor did it belong to the chief. His right over it only ex- 
tended to the collecting of rent,—so much for each animal that 
grazed on it. If the rent was not paid, its equivalent was seized ; 
but the right to pasture, which was vested in the whole community, 
was never denied. 
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In spite of the feuds between the English of the Pale and the 
Irish without it, they had much incommon, They had somewhat 
intermarried, in the face of stringent laws to the contrary. They 
agreed in opposing any strong rule by English Deputies. Home 
Rule was popular even then. When the Deputy was an Irish 
noble, there was no open trouble, because everything was conducted 
upon Irish principles. But when an Englishman held the office, all 
the island was in sullen rebellion. 

As compared with England, the condition of Ireland was cer- 
tainly barbarous. But the same forces which created every Wes- 
tern nation out of independent tribes, would in time have done its 
work here, Ireland was simply behind the age,—nothing more. 
All the movements of European regeneration have reached Europe’s 
northwest corner late, or never. The Roman power was never 
felt there,—that power to which no barbarian nation yielded with- 
out receiving lasting benefits. The Norman Conquest came a cen- 
tury late, and brought few permanent representatives of its greater 
culture. The revival of learning was unknown there, and even the 
Reformation had spent its real force before its preachers crossed 
Saint George’s Channel. 

Broadly speaking, the sixteenth century was the time in which 
the contest was carried on for the political supremacy of the island ; 
the seventeenth witnessed the struggle for the possession of the 
soil. The eighteenth was devoted to the legal degradation of 
Catholics, and the nineteenth to undoing the injustice of the two 
preceding centuries. 

From 1534 to 1603, open resistance was offered to English 
authority every few years. Sometimes the Norman-Irish nobles 
sometimes the native chieftains of the North and West, sometimes 
both, were in arms to resist the extension of English authority 
beyond the narrow limits of the Pale. 

The object of Henry VIII. was a good one. He desired to 
introduce civilization and order intoa part of his hereditary domin- 
ions where he found barbarism and anarchy. The first rebellion 
being suppressed, and English power being demonstrated, his plan 
of action was to convert the Irish chieftains into English nobles. 
They were persuaded to abandon the names of O' Neiland O’ Donnell, 
and become earls and lords. Where persuasion would not suffice, 
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confiscated abbeys were given as bribes to the support of English 
customs. The policy might have succeeded. But it required time, 
and a strong, firm, patient government at Dublin. With the end 
of Henry’s reign, these essential conditions ceased, and, until Crom- 
well appeared in Ireland in 1649, the examples of English order 
which were presented by the Government Deputy were such as to 
cause the Irish to cling more firmly to their own institutions. The 
old state of anarchy returned. Each rebellion was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, and then all soldiers withdrawn from the island. The 
natives, smarting under their recent punishment, were thus irre- 
sistibly tempted again to avenge themselves. In almost every 
engagement where the two nations met, the English were victorious. 
The difficulty lay in finding the Irish army amid its bogs and 
woods, and in preventing it, when defeated, from vanishing from 
sight and reach before serious injury could be inflicted. Hence, an 
army could march unopposed through the rebellious provinces, 
and, unless they succeeded in taking prisoner the leaders, would 
leave it as disaffected as ever. 

So affairs progressed through Elizabeth’s reign. The Queen 
was unwilling to expend sufficient money to maintain a permanent 
force large enough to discourage insurrection. Therefore, the re- 
sults of each conflict were immediately lost. Of course, this exas- 
perated the English. They became tired of a fruitless struggle. 
It was like climbing a hill of sand. They might draw the sand 
down under their feet, but themselves were still at the foot of the 
hill. It began to be said that the only way to subdue Ireland was 
to get rid of the Irish. The Government did not announce a policy 
of extermination ; but it became a growing practice with the 
soldiers to have each war close with as few Irish alive as 
possible. In suppressing the rebellion which broke out over the 
whole South and West in 1580, the English Generals rivalled 
Cortez and Pizarro. The native Irish were but as beasts,—a race of 
vermin to bedestroyed. The more men that were slain, the smaller 
would be this generation; the more women and children killed, 
the less there would be of the next. 

These early struggles which attended the conquest of Ireland 
are often regarded as the source of the present ill-feeling between 
the two countries. I believe this isa mistake. England and Scot- 
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land, England and Wales, France and Brittany, had similar strug- 
gles, which were soon forgotten under a few years of common 
government. Besides, there was little with which Ireland could 
reproach England. The Milesian Celts were themselves invaders. 
By the sword had they acquired their title. That title must show 
itself faulty in the presence of keener steel. The Norman inva- 
sion benefited England. : 

History does not show that for three hundred and fifty years it 
hindered the development of Ireland. Henry VIII.’s motive 
toward the country and people was for their benefit. He sought 
to substitute order for anarchy, light for darkness. Even the 
misrule of the succeeding sovereigns was no worse than the op- 
pression of the native and Norman-Irish chiefs. Had the Irish not 
fought with the English, they would have fought with each other. 
England’s actions were certainly wrong, her treatment often cruel. 
But the Irish nobles were not the ones to reproach her for them. 
There could have been no improvement in Ireland till there was 
some central authority, and the evolution of that from the midst 
of her own people would have convulsed the land as seriously and 
as long as did the English struggle. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, two new sources of difficulty developed 
themselves, which widened the breach between the countries and 
gave ample justice to Ireland’s charge of oppression and cruelty. 
One of these time has nearly outlived. The other was the cause 
of the trouble which England is now trying to adjust. 

The first was the question of religion. Henry VIII. appropriated 
the property of the religious bodies, and gave much of it to the 
Irish nobles. Mary re-established the Catholic worship, while 
under Elizabeth it was again forbidden. 

As the Irish were never attracted to the Reformed Churches, 
they simply dropped religion altogether., Then came the Catholic 
reaction, and just when England was settling into all but universal 
Protestantism, Ireland was returning with increased fervor to its 
primitive faith. 

Meanwhile, the discovery of the enormous wealth of the New 
World was creating over all Western Europe a thirst for adventure. 
Spain was growing rich with the spoils of the conquered American 
nations. To her soldiers the people there were heathen outcasts, 
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who cumbered a soil which should support Christians ; their price- 
less treasures were but trusts which they held till some Christian 
should claim them. In these enterprises of avarice and cruelty, 
English gentlemen had borne a part. The morality which they 
cultivated had taken root in English minds. 

As the gap widened between the civilizations of England and 
‘Ireland, England rapidly advancing, Ireland standing still,—as the 
English saw the Irish turn again to a belief which they regarded 
as a perversion worse than the ignorance of heathenism,—the feel- 
ing which they had for the American natives wasextended to the Irish. 
Ireland as well as America became a place where glory and honor 
and profit might be won by the sword. Englishmen had discovered 
at their own doors as good a chance for successful enterprise as 
Spain possessed in her trans-Atlantic possessions. 

These ideas first took definite shape in 1568. The Earl of 
Desmond, whose territory included half of Munster, had been 
summoned to England to answer charges of disloyalty. On 
account of breach of parole, he was compelled to purchase his life 
by the surrender of all his possessions. Elizabeth was always 
parsimonious, and, in the repeated struggles to preserve order in . 
Ireland, she spent as little money as possible,—usually, in fact, 
spoiling each enterprise by the mean way in which it was equipped. 
“ Treland,” she finally said, “ must support its own police.” Here, 
now, was the chance. A party of gentlemen offered to occupy 
Munster, garrison it, and spread from its limits the authority of 
English law. The surrendered land of Desmond was to be 
granted them, and the rest of the chiefs south of a line from Lim- 
erick to Cork, were to submit their titles to examination, and, if 
any were defective, their possessions were to be added. The 
owners of the land the settlers would drive away or kill, and the 
common people would be reduced to order and industry, or “ they 
through idleness would offend to die.” The intention of these 
projectors was plain. They were to seize the land by force, hold 


it by the sword, and kill any one who opposed himself to their 
occupation. 


Had they moved with moderation and caution, the scheme might 
have succeeded. But, before the Queen had given her final sanc- 
tion to the enterprise, they had proceeded to Ireland and begun to 
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occupy the lands of Desmond and of others whom they thought 
would be included in the general confiscation. But they moved 
too hurriedly. Land was seized belonging to the house of Ormond, 
the one powerful family which had always been true to the English 
sovereign, The violence was retaliated, and all Ireland was on the 
point of rising to protect their homes and firesides against maraud- 
ing strangers. Even the Earl of Ormond, the strongest friend of 
England, declared that he would resist this attempt at wholesale 
robbery. Rather than meet such a rebellion, the Queen recalled 
the colonists, restore] Desmond to his possessions, and declared 
a general amnesty. The adventurers had to wait a little longer. 

But a well-founded alarm was spread through the island. To 
the common people, the fighters and workers, it really mattered 
little who was their lord—lIrish, Norman-Irish or English. It 
mattered little how they dressed, or what law regulated justice, 
But whether they should be enslaved or driven from the soil, or 
killed like dogs and wolves, were questions which thoroughly stirred 
them. 

They did not wait long for the second attempt. The Scots in 
the northeast of Ulster had taken part in one of the rebellions, 
and many had been killed ; others had emigrated further south- 
west, and taken more desirable land. A design was now formed 
to appropriate their territory. Walter, Earl of Essex, father of 
Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, offered to form an English settlement 
on the land of these Scots, at his own expense, if the Queen would 
grant him the land with certain privileges. These privileges read 
curiously at this time. Among other things, he had power “to 
spoil, besiege, raze or destroy the towers and castles of Irish out- 
laws;” “to annoy them by fire or sword, or any manner of 
death ;” “to take to his use the goods and chattels of traitors, 
pirates and felons, with all shipwrecks that should happen within 
his grant ;’ “ power,” also, to make slaves, and to chain to ships 
and galleys, all or any such of the Hrishry or Scots-Irish as should 
be condemned of treason, for the better furtherance of his enter- 
prise.” 

The expedition was unsuccessful, and the settlement was aban- 
doned ; but the present owners of that part of the island hold their 
title under this grant. Essex, though deserted by his settlers, was 
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able with his soldiers to overrun the territory and kill all that op- 
posed him. To the island of Rathlin, just off the coast, the Scots 
had removed many of their wives, children, and aged people. 
Thither one of the generals was sent, with orders to kill whatever 
he found. He executed his trust faithfully, and the small garrison 
was overcome and cut down, and six hundred now defenceless 
people were put to the sword, On his return, Essex praised him 
for the thoroughness of his work ; and yet Essex was one of Eng- 
land’s noblest gentlemen ! 


The last revolt in Elizabeth’s reign ended with the most thorough 
subjection Ireland had yet seen. Soon after James I. ascended the 
throne, the heads of the houses of O’Neil and O’Donnell visited 
him in London and swore allegiance and the observance of English 
laws. In return, James made them Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. 
But disputes between them and the Deputy soon arose, and, alarmed 
for their lives, they fled from the country and besought in foreign 
courts help for their cause. Their lands were declared forfeited, 
and King James organized a successful colonization of Ulster. To 
declare the fugitive earls traitors, and confiscate their rights over 
their hereditary domains, was one thing; but to drive into the 
bogs and woods all those who lived upon the land was a very dif- 
ferent one. The Irish nobles were law-givers and tax-collectors, 
but they were not, in the English sense, land-owners. The attaint- 
ing of their property, therefore, did not convey a right to dispossess 
the original occupiers. But the settlers supplied their lack of right 
by surplus of force, and the Irish people saw with blank despair 
the occupation by strangers of the best of the land. With settled, 
desperate hatred, they sullenly withdrew. Stringent laws were 
passed by the colonists, excluding them from the towns, and de- 
priving them of the benefits of English law. 

The management of these settlements was confided to certain 
London companies, who advanced capital for some of the impor- 
tant public improvements. To encourage the emigration of indus- 
trious artisans and farmers, the land which they occupied was 
granted them on long leases, They had to erect the buildings and 
make most of the improvements themselves ; therefore, their right 
to ownership in these was recognized, and successors to their pro- 
perty were expected to refund what had been thus expended. 
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Thus arose the custom of Ulster Tenant Right. By it the land 
only is regarded as the property of the proprietor. The buildings, 
fences, and similar improvements, belong to the tenant. In many 
cases, at the present time, this tenant right is equal to eight times 
the annual rental. On one estate whose rent is $300,000, it amounts 
to two and a half millions. 

Thus tilled by industrious yeomen from England and Scotland, 
the rich soil of Northern Ireland presented the one flourishing spot 
in the country. The result was encouraging to England; but it 
was the civilization of the Irish land, not of the people. That the 
soil should blossom in English hands, was the first real profit that 
England derived from its four hundred and fifty years of conquest 
and armed occupation. But to the Irish it meant that they were 
to be an outcast race, dwelling in rocks and bogs. 

That they should long endure this situation without a serious 
struggle, was improbable. They waited their time. The dissen- 
sions between Charles I. and Parliament gave a favorable opportun- 
ity. In 1641 the dispossessed people claimed by force of arms the 
restoration of their ancient lands. The rising had been secretly 
planned and suddenly executed. A few days saw Ulster again in 
the hands of tne Irish, and again in its condition of primitive de- 
solation. The plundering and burning excited the people beyond 
all control. The English found their own methods turned against 
themselves. If Ireland was to be kept Irish, there must be an ex- 
termination of the foreign, heretic seizers of the land. How many 
English were killed, cannot be ascertained. The estimates vary 
from five to forty thousand. The whole island joined the revolt. 
Dublin was almost the only place held by the English. The au- 
thorities here were slow to take positive action for the recovery of 
their control. They felt sure of success in the end, with the whole 
force of England behind them. Meanwhile, the longer they de- 
ferred action, the more persons joined the revolt, and the more 
confiscated land would there be after the reconquest. Parliament 
was unwilling to entrust to the King the conduct of the war. So 
it offered to repay all money and services contributed to the sub- 
jection of Ireland, with confiscated lands in Munster and Leinster. ' 
Connaught was too remote. Ulster was already partitioned. 

The money came, and the suppression began again. Cromwell 
finally finished it. His work was thorough. The lessons of his 
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stern determination given at Drogheda and Wexford, needed little 
repetition. The country was soon at his feet. His plan for the 
regeneration of the island was no less vigorous. Ofthe four prov- 
inces, henceforth three were to be for the English, one for the 
Irish. That one was Connaught, the most sterile and rugged of 
all, 

In 1652, the, Long Parliament passed the act of settlement. 
Among its provisions were these : 

I. All ecclesiastic and royalist proprietors were exempted from 
pardon of life or estate. 

II. All royalist commissioned officers were condemned to ban- 
ishment, and forfeit of two-thirds of their property, one-third being 
retained for the support of their wives and children. 

III. Those who had not been in arms, but could be shown by a 
Parliamentary Commission to have manifested “a constant good 
affection”’ to the war, were to forfeit one-third of their: estates, 
and receive an equivalent for the remaining two-thirds beyond the 
Shannon. 

IV. All husbandmen and others of the inferior sort not possessed 
of lands or gocds exceeding the value of 410, were to have 
free pardon on condition also of transporting themselves across 
the Shannon, The banished were to congregate in their new homes 
before the first of May, 1654, after which they were not to appear 
within two miles of the Shannon or four miles of the sea. 

The land thus vacated, except 1,200,000 acres, which was con- 
firmed to innocent Papists, was divided among the former settlers, 
the soldiers and adventurers who assisted in the conquest, and 
those who had contributed money since 1641. On the restoration 
of Charles II., one-third of the confiscated lands were returned to 
royalist Protestants and innocent Catholics. Even after this read- 
justment, 2,500,000 acres were in different hands, and from 5,000,- 
000 belonging to Catholics, and 2,000,000 to Protestants, before the 
rebellion, 2,250,000 acres belonged to Catholics, and 4,250,000 to 
Protestants, after the redistribution. 

One more convulsion shook the country. In 1688, James IL, 
dethroned in England and Scotland, found adherents among his 
Catholic subjects in Ireland. Again was English supremacy de- 
monstrated, and nearly half the remaining Catholic possessions 
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were confiscated and given to Protestants. This was the last gen- 
eral change of ownership. One-fifth of the land now remained in 
the hands of the old population. 

But laws of cruel ingenuity rendered this tenure precarious. We 
cannot dwell now on the monstrosities of the penal code. Its pro- 
visions have long since been repealed, and the hatred and jealousy 
of races which they caused have largely been lost, or merged into 
the feelings which sprung from the relations that grew up between 
the new lords of the soil and the old occupiers. 

Tuomas K. Brown, 
(Conclusion in Fune number.) 


UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 


‘HE Department of the University of Pennsylvania, inaugurated 
| with the present number of the magazine, will be conducted bya 
committee representing the different departments of the University, 
at present constituted as follows: Prof. James Tyson, M. D., 
Chairman; Department of Arts, Prof. J. G. R. McElroy ; Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Louis Stan, M. D., Arthur Van Harlingen, M. 
D., J. William White, M. D.; Department of Laws, Hampton L. 
Carson, Esq., H. Laussat Geyelin, Esq., Effingham B. Morris, Esq.; 
Towne Scientific School, Mr. Frank Theodore Freeland; Depart- 
ment of Dentistry, under-graduates, Mr. James Hamilton Robins. 

It is designed to publish, under the above heading, all matters 
pertaining tothe conductand policy of the University, whether official 
or unofficial, which it is thought wil! be of interest to the alumni 
of its different departments; to make known its wants, and to 
make mention of the work which has been, or is being, carried out 
by graduates, at home and abroad ; of their appointments and pre- 
ferments. To this latter end, alumni are invited to send to the 
committee memoranda of important matters in which they or 
brother alumni may be concerned, The present issue, although 
imperfect, as the first effort of an as yet imperfectly organized de- 
partment must necessarily be, will give readers an icea what it is 
desired to carry out. 

The columns of the Penn Monruty will also hereafter contain 
articles on educational and scientific topics, and on others of gen- 
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eral interest, by those connected with the University in various 
ways, so that the magazine may be looked upon as at least a_par- 
tial exponent of the literary and scientific work being carried out 
by the school, so far as it may be of general interest. 


SCHEME OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY.* 


The general conviction that college education did little toward 
fitting for the actual duties of life any but those who purposed 
to become lawyers, doctors, or clergymen, brought about the 
creation of many excellent technical and scientific schools, whose 
work is enriching the country with a host of cultivated minds 
prepared to overcome all sorts of difficulties in the world of matter, 

Those schools, while not replacing the outgrown and obsoles- 
cent system of apprenticeship, accomplish a work quite beyond 
anything that system was capable of. Instead of teaching and 
perpetuating the narrow, various and empirical routines of certain 
shops, they base their instruction upon the broad principles deduced 
from all human knowledge, and ground in science, as well as in 
art, pupils who are thereby fitted both to practice what they have 
learned and to become themselves teachers and discoverers. 

In the matter of commercial education, there was formerly a 
system of instruction practiced in the counting-houses of the old- 
time merchants, resembling the system of apprenticeship to trades. 
Comparatively few examples of this sort of instruction remain, nor 
is their deficiency made good by the so-called commercial colleges ; 
for, however valuable may be the knowledge which they impart, it 
does not suffice to fit-'a young man for the struggle of commercial 
life, for wise management of a private estate, or for efficient public 
service. 

It is obvious that training in a commercial house not of the first 
rank for magnitude and intelligence, must, like trade-apprentice- 


* Although the article of Mr. Rogers’ in the body of the magazine, contains very 
full allusions to the motives and objects of Mr. Wharton in founding the new School 
of Finance and Economy, it is deemed desirable to publish separately in this depart- 
ment the detailed scheme, as drawn up by its founder. 
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ship, often result in narrowness and empiricism, which are not 
compensated by the hard and practical certainty within limited 
bounds dérived from the routine of trade or business. Since sys- 
tematic instruction cannot be expected from the over-worked heads 
of any great establishment, the novice mostly depends on what he 
can gather from the salaried employes of the house, and, instead 
of being instructed in the various branches, is probably kept work- 
ing at some particular function for which he has shown aptitude, 
or where his service is most needed. Besides, ordinary prudence 
requires that many things indispensable to mastery of the business 
should be kept secret from these novices, 

There is, furthermore, in this country, an increasing number of 
young men possessing, by inheritance, wealth, keenness of intellect, 
and latent power of command or organization, to whom the chan- 
nels of commercial education, such as it is, are, by the very felicity 
of their circumstances, partly closed, for, when they leave college 
at the age of 20 to 25 years, they are already too old to be desira- 
ble beginners in a counting-house, or to descend readily to its 
drudgery. 

No country can afford to have this inherited wealth and capac- 
ity wasted for want of that fundamental knowledge which would 
enable the possessors to empley them with advantage to themselves 
and to the community; yet how numerous are the instances of 
speedy ruin to great estates, and indolent waste of great powers for 
good, simply for want of such knowledge and of the tastes and 
self-reliance which it brings. Nor can any country long afford to 
have its laws made, and its government administered, by men who 
lack such training as would suffice to rid their minds of fallacies, 
and qualify them for the solution of social problems incident to 
our civilization. Evidently, a great boon would be bestowed upon 
the nation, if its young men of inherited intellect, means and re- 
finement could be more generally led so to manage their property 
as, while husbanding it, to benefit the community, or could be 
drawn into careers of unselfish legislation and administration. 

As the possession of any power is usually accompanied by taste 
for its exercise, it is reasonable to expect that adequate education 
in the principles underlying successful business management and 
civil government, would greatly aid in producing a class of men 
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likely to become most useful members of society, whether in pri- 
vate or in‘public life. An opportunity for good seems here to ex- 
ist similar to that so largely and profitably availed of by the tech- 
nical and scientific schools. 

These considerations, joined to the belief that one of the ex- 
isting great universities, rather than an institution of lower rank or 
a new independent establishment, should lead in the attempt to 
supply this important deficiency in our present system of education, 
have led me to suggest the project herewith submitted, for the es- 
tablishment of a School of Finance and Economy as a department 
of the University which you now control, and which seems well 
suited to undertake a task so accordant with its general aims. In 
order that the University may not, by undertaking it, assume a 
pecuniary burden, I hereby propose to endow the School with the se- 
curities below-named, amounting to $100,000, and yielding more than 
$6,000 annual interest, these securities not to be converted during 
my life-time without my assent, and no part of the endowment to 
be at any time invested in any obligation of the University, viz. :—- 

$50,000 stock in the Delaware and Bound Brook Railroad 
Company. 

$50,000 mortgage bonds of the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
due in 1997. 

Iam prepared to convey these securities at the opening of the first 
term of the School, or at any earlier time when the University 
shall satisfy me that the School will surely be organized as below 
stated, and opened at the beginning of the next term, interest 
being adjusted to such time of opening. 

The only conditions which I impose, are, thatthe University shall 
establish and maintain the School according to the tenor of the 
« Project’ hereto appended, and that if the University shall, at any 
time hereafter, by its own desire, or by default established in a suit- 
able Court of Equity, cease so to maintain the School, or if the 
School shall fail to attract students and therefore prove, in the judg- 
ment of such Court, to be of inconsiderable utility, the endowment 
shall forthwith revert to me or to my heirs, I reserving the right 
during my life to amend in any way, with the assent of the then 
Trustees of the University, the terms of the said « Project.” 

To commemorate a family name which has been honorably 
borne in this community since the foundation of the city, I desire 
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that the School shall be called “The Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy.” 
THE PRojecr. 

1. Object. To provide for young men special means of training 
and of correct instruction in the knowledge and in the arts of 
modern Finance and Economy, both public and private, in order 
that, being well informed and free from delusions upon these im- 
portant subjects, they may either serve the community skilfully as 
well as faithfully in offices of trust, or, remaining in private life, 
may prudently manage their own affairs and aid in maintaining 
sound financial morality ; in short, to establish means for imparting 
a liberal education in all matters concerning Finance and Economy. 

2. Qualifications for Admission. Assuming that the special in- 
struction of this School will occupy three years, which may be 
called the sub-junior, junior, and senior years, the general qualifi- 
cations for admission to the sub-junior class should be equal to 
those for the corresponding class in the Towne Scientific School, 
but different in detail to the extent required by the difference in 
studies to be thenceforth pursued. 

As preparatory to admission to that class, candidates may, at 
the discretion of the Trustees of the University, be received into 
either of the lower classes of the Department of Arts or of the 
Towne Scientific School, upon the same general conditions as shall, 
from time to time, be established for admission to those classes. 
To guard against the too frequent unsoundness of preliminary in- 
struction, which is a vice of our time, and which affords no proper 
foundation for a collegiate course, honest fulfillment must be ex- 
acted of those reasonable detailed conditions for admission which 
shall, from time to time, be determined upon and set forth in the 
official catalogue. 

3. Organization. The School to be conducted by— 

(a.) One Principal or Dean, to exercise general control over the 
whole School and to give tone to the instruction. He should, 
besides taking such part as may be found expedient in the routine 
instruction of the various classes, give stated and formal lectures, 
constituting a part of the instruction of the graduating class, and 
should in each year produce for publication a treatise upon some 
topic of current public interest connected with the lines of study 
pursued in the School, which treatises should be of such a nature as 
to bring reputation to the School and to possess permanent 
value as a series. No such treatise to be published until approved 
by a committee of the Board of Trustees appointed for that purpose, 
a certificate of their examination and approval to be printed at the 
beginning of the treatise. 

(4.) One Professor or Instructor of Accounting or Book-keeping, 
to teach the simplest and most practical forms of book-keeping for 
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housekeepers, for private individuals, for commercial and banking 
firms, for manufacturing establishments, and for banks; also, the 
modes of keeping accounts by executors, trustees, assignees, by the 
officials of towns and cities, as well as by the several: departments 
ofa State or National Government; also, the routine of business 
between a bank and a customer. 

(c.) One Professor or Instructor upon Money and Currency, to 
teach the meaning, history, and functions of money and currency, 
showing particularly the necessity of permanent uniformity or in- 
tegrity in the coin unit upon which the money system of a 
nation is based; how an essential attribute of money is that it 
should be hard to get; the nature of, and reasons for, interest, or 
hire of money, and rents; the advantages of an adequate precious- 
metal fund for settling international balances, as well as for regulat- 
ing and checking by redemption the paper money and credits of a 
modern commercial nation; how such metallic hoards are amassed 
and defended ; the extent to which paper money may be advantage- 
ously employed; ‘the distinctions between bank-notes and Gov- 
ernment notes; the uses and abuses of credit, both private and 
public; the uses and abuses of bills of exchange, letters of 
credit, and promissory notes , the history of banking, and, partic- 
ularly, of Government banks ; the advantages and dangers of banks 
of issue, banks of deposit, and savings-banks ; how the functions 
of different* sorts of banks may be combined in one, and how any 
of them may be banks of discount; the functions of clearing- 
houses; the phenomena and causes of panics and money crises ; 
the nature of pawn establishments and of lotteries; the nature of 
stocks and bonds, with the ordinary modes of dealing therein. 

(d.) One Professor or Instructor upon Taxation, to teach the 
history and practice of modern taxation, as distinguished from the 
plunder, tribute or personal service which it, for the most part, re- 
places; the proper objects and rates of taxation for municipal, State, 
or National purposes ; the public ends for which money may properly 
be raised by taxation; the nature of direct and indirect taxation, 
of excise, of customs or import duties, of export duties, of stamps, 
of income tax; the modern methods by which taxes are usually 
levied ; the influences exercised upon the morality and prosperity 
of a community or nation by the various modes and extents of tax- 
ation ; the effects upon taxation of wars and of standing armies ; 
the extent to which corporations should be encouraged by the 
State, and to what extent they should be taxed, as compared with 
individuals engaged in similar pursuits. 

(e.) One Professor or Instructor upon Industry, Commerce, and 
Transportation, to teach how industries advance in excellence, or 
decline, and shift from place to place; how, by intelligent industry, 
nations or communities thrive ; how, by superior skill and diligence, 
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some nations grow rich and powerful, and how, by idleness or ill- 
directed industry, others become rude and poor ; how a great nation 
should be, as far as possible, self-sufficient, maintaining a proper bal- 
ance between agriculture, mining and manufactures, and supplying 
its own wants; how mutual advantage results from the reciprocal 
exchange of commodities natural to one land for the diverse com- 
modities natural to another, but how, by craft in commerce, one na- 
tion may take the substance of a rival and maintain for itself virtual 
monopoly of the most profitable and civilizing industries ; how, by 
suitable tariff legislation, a nation may thwart such designs, may 
keep its productive industry active, cheapen the cost of commod- 
ities, and oblige foreigners to sell to it at low prices, while contrib- 
uting largely toward defraying the expenses of its government ; 
also, the nature and origin of money wages; the necessity, for mod- 
ern industry, of organizing, under single leaders or employers, great 
amounts of capital and great numbers of laborers, and of main- 
taining discipline among the latter; the proper division of the 
fruits of organized labor between capitalist, leader and workman ; 
the nature and prevention of “strikes ;’’ the importance of educa- 
ting men to combine their energies for the accomplishment of any 
desirable object, and the principles upon which such combinations 
should be effected. 

(f.) One Professor or Instructor upon Elementary and Mercan- 
tile Law, to teach the Constitution of the United States and of 
Pennsylvania ; the principal features of United States law concern- 
ing industry, commerce, navigation, and land and mining titles ; 
the principal features of the laws of Pennsylvania and of other 
States concerning mercantile affairs, partnerships, and corporations ; 
of so-called international law ; of the law of common carriers; the 
nature and operation of fire, marine and life insurance ; the princi- 
pal features of State law concerning inheritance, conveyance of 
land titles, mortgages, and liens; in brief, the history and present 
status of commercial legislation and the directions in which im- 
provements may be hoped and striven for, particularly as to har- 
monizing or unifying, under United States laws, the diverse legis- 
lation of the several States of this nation; the manner of conducting 
stockholders’ and directors’ meetings, as well as public meetings ; 
the rules governing parliamentary assemblies; the routine and 
forms of legislative bodies, 

Elocution should be taught and practiced to the extent of habit- 
uating the students to clear, forcible, and unembarrassed utterance, 
before an audience, of whatever they may have to say, not in such 
manner as to promote mere rhetoric or prettiness. Athletic exer- 
cises within moderate limits should be encouraged, as tending to 
vigor and self-reliance. Latin, German and French, and sound 
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general knowledge of mathematics, geography, history, and other 
branches of an ordinary good education, must be acquired by the 
students ; but these points are not here dwelt upon, because it is 
desired to direct attention to the peculiar features of the School. 

This sketch of the instruction to be given in the School is not 
to be regarded as precisely defining, much less as limiting, that 
which shall there be undertaken and carried on, but ratner as indi- 
cating its general scope and tendency ; the true intent and meaning 
being that instruction shall be carefully provided for and regularly 
given in this School, at least as full and thorough as is above set 
forth, and substantially as there stated. 

All the teaching must be clear, sharp and didactic; not uncer- 
tain nor languid. The students must be taught and drilled, not 
lectured to without care whether or not attention is paid; any lazy 
or incompetent student must be dismissed. 

Though the special curriculum should probably at first be ar- 
ranged to occupy three years, as has been suggested above, this 
term might hereafter be extended, or post-graduate instruction in- 
troduced, if experience should so dictate. 

The Dean and Professors or Instructors are to constitute the 
Faculty of the School, and are to administer its discipline, as is done 
by the Dean and Faculty of the other departments of the Univer- 
sity, subject to such general rules as shall from time to time be 
established for the University by the Board of Trustees. 

4. General Tendency of Instruction. This should be such as to 
inculcate and impress upon the students: 

(a.) The immorality and practical inexpediency of seeking to 
acquire wealth by winning it from another, rather than by earning 
it through some sort of service to one’s fellow-men. 

(4.) The necessity of system and accuracy in accounts, of thor- 
oughness in whatever is undertaken, and of strict fidelity in trusts. 

(c.) Caution in contracting private debt directly or by endorse- 
ment, and in incurring obligation of any kind ; punctuality in pay- 
ment of debt and in performance of engagements. Abhorrence of 
repudiation of debt by communities, and commensurate abhorrence 
of lavish or inconsiderate incurring of public debt. 

(@.) The deep comfort and healthfulness of pecuniary independ- 
ence, whether the scale of affairs be small or great. The conse- 
quent necessity of careful scrutiny of income and outgo, whether 
private or public, and of such management as will cause the first 
to exceed, even if but slightly, the second. In national affairs, 
this applies not only to the public treasury, but also to the mass of 
the nation, as shown by the balance of trade. 

(e.) The necessity of rigorously punishing, by legal penalties 
and by social exclusion, those persons who commit frauds, betray 
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trusts, or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal con- 
sequences to a community of any weak toleration of such offences 
must be most distinctly pointed out and enforced. 

(f.) The fundamental fact that the United States is a nation, 
composed of populations wedded together for life, with full power 
to enforce internal obedience, and not a loose bundle of incoherent 
communities living together temporarily without other bond than 
the humor of the moment. 

(g-) The necessity for each nation to care for its own, and to 
maintain, by all suitable means, its industrial and financial indepen- 
dence ; no apologetic or merely defensive style of instruction must 
be tolerated upon this point, but the right and duty of national 
self-protection must be firmly asserted and demonstrated. 

5. Theses and Premiums. Each student intending to graduate 
should prepare an original thesis upon some topic germane to the 
instruction of the School, such as the great currents of the world’s 
exchanges, past and present; the existing revenue system of 
Great Britain, France, Mexico, Japan, or some other modern 
nation; the revenue system, At some definite period, of Athens, 
Rome, Venice, or other ancient or medizval nation; the relative 
advantages of mono-metallic and of bi-metallic money; the Latin 
monetary union; the land-credit banks of Germany ; life-insurance, 
tontines, annuities, and endowments; reciprocity and commercial 
treaties ; the nature of French sociétés génerales, anonymes and en 
commandaité ; the banking system, past or present, of some specified 
nation; the advantages and disadvantages of attempts by em- 
ployers to provide for the wants of their workmen beyond pay- 
ment of stipulated wages. 

In style, the thesis should be lucid, terse and sincere, showing 
mastery ofthe subject, with appropriate and logical arrangement 
of parts, leading up to definite statement of conclusions reached. 
The chirography must be neat and legible. ; 

For the best thesis, and also for the best general proficiency in 
the studies taught in the School, should be given annually a gold 
medal weighing about an ounce, to be called respectively “« Foun- 
der’s Thesis Medal,” and “ Founder’s Proficiency Medal,” the same 
to be awarded by the Dean and Professors or Instructors in 
council. 

6. Relations to the University. This School is intended to form 
an integral part of the University of Pennsylvania; its Dean and 
Professors or Instructors to be appointed by the Trustees of that 
University ; its functions to be exercised under the general over- 
sight of the Provost and Trustees, and its specific cost of instruction to 
be determined by them; its diplomas to be countersigned by him ; 
its funds, however, to be kept absolutely distinct from those of the 
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University, and to be kept separately invested by the Trustees of 
the University in the name of this School, to be applied only to 
its own uses and not encroached upon in any manner for any debt, 
engagement, need or purpose of the University. 

Since this School will require no house accommodation, except 
for class-rooms, the use of which it is expected the University will 
freely grant, none of its funds must be expended in building or for 
rent-paying. 

7. Financial Prospectus. An endowment capable of yielding 
$6,000 per annum would seem to be necessary and adequate. Forty 
students, if at $150 per annum each, would contribute a similar 
sum. 

From this revenue of $12,000 per annum, the Dean might be 
paid $3,000, and each of the five Professors or Instructors $1,500 
per annum, thus consuming $10,500, and leaving $1,500 per annum 
from which to accumulate gradually a Safety Fund equal to at least 
one year’s expenses ; also to buy books and to pay for premiums 
and for publication of treatises. The interest of this Safety Fund 
might properly be applied to pay tothe Treasury of the School for 
the tuition of those admitted to free scholarships; the number of 
which would thus be limited by the amount of such interest ; but, 
besides the other requisites for admission, sound physical health 
and high probability of life must be indispensable conditions for 
the enjoyment of a free scholarship. 

Before so many as forty students are in attendance, the number 
of instructors may be reduced by running the subjects together. 
When more than forty attend, the instruction may be expanded, 
the salaries advanced, or the Safety Fund increased, as the Trustees 
may think most expedient. During the first year, before all the 
classes are under tuition, the instruction will naturally be con- 
densed, fewer Professors or Instructors perhaps be required, and 
the Safety Fund thus have opportunity for accumulation. It is not 
expected that the University shall consume its own means for the 
support of this School, further than to provide class- rooms. 

The School must exemplify its teachings by always keeping its 
expenses surely within its income, except that in emergencies it 
may consume any part of the principal of the Safety Fund, the 
same to be afterward replaced as soon as practicable. 


In the Medical Department, the prolongation to six and a half 
months, of the winter term of lectures and instruction, has been 
definitely agreed upon by the Board of Trustees and the Faculty, 
to go into effect for the session of 1883-84. 
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Among the recent additions to the Rogers’ Engineering Library 
are the following works: 

The Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics. 
5v. 1862-71. 

The Messenger of Mathematics (new series). V. 1-9, 1872-80. 

Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society. V. I-10, 
1865-79. 

The Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics. V. 
I-10, 1858-69. This completes the University’s set. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 23v., 
1815-35. 

North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Transactions. 
V. 1~27, 1853-78. 

Sganzin, J. Cours de Constructions. Bruxelles, 1867. 3v. Q. 
atlas, 34 by 52 cm. 

Uhland, W. H. Corliss Engines, Translated by Tolhausen. 
London, 1879. Q. atlas, 60 by 41 cm. 


The University wishes to complete its set of Crelle’s Fournal 
Sir die reine und angewandte Mathematik, and Lionville’s Fournal 
des Mathematiques. These sets are not in the city, and are indis- 
pensable to a student of advanced mathematics. They can be ob- 
tained for about $1,000. 


Prof. Kendall, Jr., is lecturing to the members of the Senior Class, 
who have elected mathematics, on Eulerian and other definite inte- 
grals, on differential equations and on quaternions ; to the Junior 
electives, on analytical geometry of three dimensions, factorials, 
determinants, and other subjects in higher algebra. 


Mr. Freeland is lecturing twice a week on higher analytical 
mechanics to a voluntary class of Seniors. 


In the Chemical Laboratory of the Towne Scientific School, 
about 120 analyses of minerals and rocks have been made by Dr. 
Genth and F. A. Genth, Jr., which will form an appendix to the 
forthcoming report of the second geological survey of Pennsylvania 
by Charles E. Hall, on the Philadelphia belt east of Delaware 
County. 
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Many of these rocks have been studied under the microscope. 
The result of such study, with the above analyses, will form a part of 
Dr. Genth’s “ Lithology of the Crystalline Rocks of Pennsylvania,” to 
be published at some future day. 


Prof. Geo. A. Konig has completed his investigations of the ores 
from the Alaska Mine in the San Juan Mountains of Southwestern 
Colorado, collected by him during an extended journey in that re- 
gion last summer. It results in the establishment of a new type 
species, with the formula RS + Bi, S,, in which R represents lead, 
silver, copper and zinc. From the analyzed specimen, it appears 
that lead and silver vicariate chiefly. It has long been Prof. Konig’s 
opinion that mineral species should be representatives rather of 
chemical force, or of the number of more or less satisfied affinities, 
and their physical expression in crystallographic symmetry, cohe- 
sion and refrangibility, than of simple elementary combinations. 
He finds a strong confirmation of this opinion in the result of his 
last researches. For the new species the name, “ Alaskaite”’ is 
proposed. Incidental to this work, were experiments on the best 
methods for the separation of lead and bismuth, which led to a 
modification of the methods now generally used, of a too techni- 
cal character, however, to be mentioned here. It may be found 
of more general interest, that Prof. Konig used the microscope to 
great advantage in determining the presence of small quantities 
of lead in combination with bismuth. He made use of the nitrates 
for this purpose, and found that, with a magnifying power of 600 
diameters and a drop of solution containing five milligrams of the 
two metals, the characteristic octahedric crystals of lead nitrate 
were still easily recognized when the ratio between bismuth and 
lead was as 99:1. It is proposed to follow these crystallo- 
graphic reactions into other fields of chemical analysis. 

Arrangements are now being made for a summer course in prac- 
tical mining for the students in the Department of Mining Engi- 
neering. The students will be required to spend one month at the 
collieries of Messrs. Coxe Brothers, in Luzerne County, under the 
guidance of Mr. Oswald Heinrich, Mr. Coxe’s chief engineer, This is 
a new departure in the University methods of instruction; and, 
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with the cordial support of the students, very beneficial results are 
confidently expected. Meanwhile, the students of this department 
will spend each Saturday—the weather permitting,—in making 
cross-levels of the Wissahickon Valley, and sketching of contours, 
with the ultimate view of making a geological relief map of this 
interesting locality. 


Members of the Senior Class in the Department of Civil Engi- 
neering are now completing a model of the present Howe truss over 
the Schuylkill at Market Street, on a scale of 1-16,—thus adding 
another to the interesting collection of models of Philadelphia 
bridges. It is proposed, if sufficient data can be obtained, to model 
the old single-span wooden bridge of Louis Wernwag, that once 
spanned the Schuylkill at “Fairmount.” To render this part of 
the instruction as practical as possible, the students are required to 
collect their data from actual measurements of existing bridges, 
and to make the drawings and complete the bills of material there- 
from, thus requiring close observation, not only of the general form 
and dimensions, but of every detail of the structure. 


Letters just received from graduates employed in Mexico, give 
encouraging accounts of the condition of the several railroad en- 
terprises in that country, and of the almost universal demand for 
greater transportation facilities. It is proposed to construct a rival 
to the line from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz, to break up the 
excessive rates charged for the materials required on other roads 
now building from the City of Mexico in all directions. A line is 
also proposed, to connect the latter with Jalapa, the location of 
which is entrusted to Mr. J. Elliott, ’79, who resigns his present 
position as locating and constructing engineer on the St. Paul and 
Manitoba Railroad in Minnesota. 


The students of the Senior Class in the Department of Dynam- 
ical Engineering have been making a number of visits to William 
Sellers & Co,’s machine tool works, paying special attention to 
screw-cutting machines, lathes and drilling machines. 


1875.—The “ Class-Cup,” offered on graduation for the first son 
of a member of the class of 1875, Department of Arts, has been 
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awarded to Caspar Morris, Jr., M. D., and will be presented to him 
on behalf of his son,Caspar Wistar Morris, at the annual Class 


supper. 


1867,—William Henry Lex, Esq., has been elected President of 
the Common Council of Philadelphia. Mr. Lex was graduated in 
1867, by the Department of Arts, and his election to this responsi- 
ble position is a very gratifying symptom of returning health in 
the political system of this city. 


1879.—Tosui Imadate, of the class of ’79, Department of Arts, 
holds the chair of Philosophy in the University of Tokio, Japan. 


1877.—Francis A. Lewis, Jr., of the class of ’77, Arts, and ’80, 
Law, has published a very creditable and exhaustive review of the 
“law relating to stocks, bonds, and other securities.” Although 
designed for “bulls and bears,” it can be read with comfort and 
profit by those who desire to gain a knowledge of the intricacies 
of the law of money securities, without the necessity of a personal 
experience. 


The second edition of Dr. Duhring’s well known “ Treatise on 
Diseases of the Skin” which has recently appeared, contains about 
one-fifth more matter than the previous edition, and has been re- 
vised with painstaking thoroughness throughout. Two of the 
illustrations have been replaced by others giving the latest views 
regarding the microscopic anatomy of the skin. The work is 
highly appreciated by specialists. A French translation is about to 
appear, under the supervision of Prof. Fournier, and overtures have 
been made looking to a translation into the Spanish. 


We notice the appearance of Professor James Tyson’s “ Treatise 
on Bright’s Disease and Diabetes.” The work has especial refer- 
ence to the pathology and treatment of the several diseases covered 
by the title, but also contains a graphic account of their causation 
and clinical features. It is well illustrated, some of the best of 
the cuts being original, and, altogether, is a worthy result of the 
author’s long and careful labors in this department of medicine. 


Deaths—1822, Joseph A. Clay; 1837, John Clayton. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 

ORD BEACONSFIELD’S death was one of the events of last 
L month ; but the death of Dr. Wichern, of Hamburg, is not less 
worthy of notice from all who love their fellow-men. Wichern 
was one of those natures which are possessed by an impassioned 
sympathy for suffering humanity. Germany has had many such 
during this century. Johann Falk, Pastor Fliedner, Wilhelm Lohe, 
Ludwig Harms,—are but a few of the names. Like them; he made 
himself a centre of work of beneficence of various kinds, and left 
a large number of persons who have shared in something of his 
spirit. The Rough House at Hamburg was, first of all, a house of 
refuge for neglected children, and Dr. Wichern showed his fitness 
to have charge of such a home by the influence for good he ac- 
quired over the inmates. He also deserves the credit of originat- 
ing the family system for the management of such children, In- 
stead of keeping them all in one huge caravansery, he grouped 
them in households, with separate buildings for cach, and the care 
ofa house-mother, The necessity of giving them industrial edu-- 
cation, forced him to become a printer and publisher, and, besides * 
the Flying Leaves (Fliegende Blatter), a periodical publication, he 
issued a great quantity of religious and useful books. The work, 
to judge from a copy of Bunsen’s second hymn-book, which is 
before us, was exceedingly well done, and through it the Rough 
House became a centre of religious influence, as well as through 
the admirable training which it gave to those who served it as 
teachers. Weare gladto learn that the new Presbyterian Or- 
phanage of this city is to be modelled on the plan of the Rough 
House, with separate homes for small groups of children, where 
their individuality and their need of motherly care will be recog- 
nized. 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall tells a good story of Thoreau, He came 
to Concord to hear her lecture, dressed in a green baize jacket, 
and looking like a working man. “ BeforeI left, he showed me a 
superb set of Hindoo classics, fitted into a polished box, which had 
been sent him by an English gentleman, to whom he made Walden 
Waters sweet. His eyes sparkled as they looked at his treasure, 
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and I asked him if he could read them. ‘ Oh, no!’ he said. ‘ And 
will you not learn?’ Iasked. ‘For what good?’ he answered. 
‘ Now this box holds everything. Then I might find it very empty.’” 
To appreciate the point of the story fully, the reader must know 
that his English admirer was moved to this gift by the very strong 
expression of Thoreau’s admiration for the Vedas and the Shasters, 
in contemptuous comparison with those uninteresting and unprofit- 
able productions,—the Hebrew Psalms and Prophets, and the Chris- 
tian Gospels. In one of his books, he wonders why people will go to 
church to hear the Bible read and preached about, rather than stay 
at home to read the Vedas,—there being at that time no English 
translation of more than a few fragments of the Vedas. 

Thoreau’s fear of finding his box as good as empty, is now real- 
ized for such as he, by the careful translation of the sacred books 
of the East which is appearing under the editorship of Max 
Miiller. The editor himself warns his readers that they will find 
them for the most part uninteresting, and the public have taken 
him at his word, with the best of reason. Here and there, in 
these books, there isa gem of spiritual truth and beauty, which 
reminds us of Augustine’s great saying: “ Qutsquis bonus verusque 
Christianus est, Domini sui esse intelligat, ubicunque invenerit veri- 
tatem, quam conferens et agnoscans, etiam in literts sacris superstitiosa 

‘gmenta repudret.” One great defect of all these books is the lack of 
that historical structure which is found dominant in the Bible. They © 
abound in decreesand oracles, not inliving examples. They are not the 
story of the actual experiences of men and nations, living a life like our 
own inallessential points, but the record of their guesses about the un- 
known. And, therefore, we turn from them to Herodotus and 
Plutarch, as writers who have more interest,—more real bearing 
on our human existence. 


That the Bible still continues to deepen its hold upon the mind 
of the Protestant nations, is seen by the wide-spread interest in 
the appearance of the revised version of the New Testament, which 
is to appear on the 17th of the present month. The orders for the 
first edition, printed at the press of Oxford University, have been 
great beyond all expectation; and a large part of these came from 
America. Besides this, an American popular edition will appear 
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within twenty-four hours after the publication, arrangements hav- 
ing been made for the composition, correction and press work to 
be done in that brief interval. This will surpass the feat accom- 
plished in Philadelphia in 1849, of reprinting the first two volumes 
of Macaulay’s History of England in forty-eight hours. The re- 
vision will be severely criticised from many directions. To judge 
from the fragments which have been published through the indis- 
cretion of the London newspapers, it will be most open to objection 
as lacking the dignity of style which characterizes the recognized 
version. Probably its next fault will be the excessive conservatism 
shown in making needed alterations. © 


Mr. Friedrich Kapp’s additions to our historical literature are 
always interesting as bringing into clearer light the German side of 
American history; but none of his books have equalled in inter- 
est his recently published biography of Justus Erich Bollman. The 
hero of the book was a young German physician, who had the 
happy gift of being always on hand when interesting things were 
happening, and of making himself agreeable to people of eminence. 


To judge from his letters, he must have been one of the best of con- 
versationalists. He was in Paris during a good part of the Reign of 
Terror, and gives pictures of events as vivid as in the pages of Car- 
lyle. Having helped Narbonne, Lafayette’s friend, to escape to 
London, he fell in with the distinguished emigrés who then made 
a community by themselves. He undertook the task of aiding 
Lafayette’s escape from the Austrian fortress of Olmutz, and failed 
only through the wrong-headedness of his hero. Liberated from 
prison by the intercession of the Hanoverian Government, he came 
to America in 1796, and made his home in Philadelphia, marrying 
and entering upon business, in which hetwice failed. He then took 
part in the schemes of Burr and Blennerhasset, and shared in their 
arrest, trial and acquittal ; sailed for Europe in time to attend the 
Congress of Vienna, and mingled almost as an equal among the 
assembled diplomats. And at every step he describes with clear- 
ness. and vigor, in his letter, the experiences of a chequered life. 
Mr, Kapp’s work would have been still more interesting if he 
had been allowed access to all the existing material. But he has 
had little more before him than Bollman’s letters to friends in 
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Europe, so far as these have been preserved. Herr Bollman’s two 
daughters and several grand-children still live in this city, and have 
in their possession other letters, and even journals, to which they 
refused Mr. Kapp access. They also possess the book on whose 
margin Lafayette wrote, in invisible ink, the message by which he 
arranged with Bollman for the proposed escape from Olmutz. 
We greatly regret this refusal, which is the more unintelligible as 
Herr Bollman was not an ancester to be ashamed of. He lacked, 
indeed, the capacity to strike deep rootsanywhere. But he was 
a man of probity, courage and spirit ; and the readers of Herr Kapp’s 
book will be pleased with the man, as well as instructed and amused 
by his letters, Those which extend from page 257 to page 
374, cover the period of his residence in America, and contain much 
bright and interesting criticism ofthe social and political condition 
of the young republic. R..E. T. 


The question of providing for Philadelphia a better Water Supply 
has again come to the front. The farewell of the out-going, and 
the inaugural address of the in-coming Mayor, as well as the ad- 
dresses of the presiding officers in both the branches of Councils, 
have adverted to the subject, and especially to that feature of it 
which we know as yet, only in name, the East PARK RESERVOIR. 
As if to point the public attention still more strongly in this same 
direction, a memorial was presented to Councils, at their first ses- 
sion, by several private citizens, in favor of completing this great res- 
ervoir at an early day. This document bears evidence of careful 
study, and was at once referred to the appropriate Committee for 
consideration. The ground taken by the memorialists is that the 
reservoir is an essential factor in any system which may ultimately 
be adopted, and will promptly cure the most prominent evils of 
that which now exist. These evils may briefly be stated as : first, 
an insufficient storage capacity ; secondly, impurities resulting from 
the admixture of foreign substances, and, thirdly, deficient supply 
to certain elevated parts ofthe city. It is urged, as to the first 
point, that the present storage gives but two and a half days’ max- 
imum supply, while, by the completion of the East Park reservoir, 
this will be increased to twelve days’ supply. As to the second 
point, it is obvious that in such an extended period of time, me- 
chanical impurities occurring during freshets will settle ; and that 
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chemical impurities will, by oxidation and contact with purifying 
agents, be greatly reduced. Asto the third point, that elevated 
localities may be supplied from this subsidiary reservoir, by proper 
pumping arrangements, either supplying asmall supplementary reser- 
voir at a higher point, or (which will probably be better and cheaper, 
and quite as efficient for a long time to come,) a stand-pipe erected 
at or near them. 

The memorial further argues the propriety of using annually, for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of completing this work, about 
$700,000, a part of the profits of the Water Department, which 
now amount to nearly a million of dollars a year; and pleads upon 
cqgmmercial grounds that such an appropriation is likely to pay a 
handsome interest upon the investment. It seems clear, that the 
impetus given to building operations by an ample supply of water 
at points now unsupplied, or imperfectly supplied, will soon result 
in largely increased receipts of water rents. The suggestion is 
made, that the cost of execution may be reduced by employing the 
inmates of the House of Correction, and, as there is considerable 
work requiring unskilled labor yet to be done upon it, there appears 
to be no good reason why labor which has proved so efficient in 
keeping water out, as in the “ Meadow banks,” may not be equally 
efficient in keeping it in. 

The subject is one of so vast and general an importance, that it 
is to be hoped it will receive such prompt and careful attention as 
will result in a speedy beginning of the work. J. V. M. 


The death of Lord Beaconsfield sends the thoughts of men back 
to the strange incidents which mark every stage of the parliamen- 
tary life of as notable a political leader as has ever appeared in 
England. Entering Parliament in 1837, after five years of contest 
and failure, Mr. Disraeli at once showed that his personal advance- 
ment was the sole object of his thought. Indeed, in his efforts to 
gain a seat, he had deliberately gone from one set of principles to 
another, showing that he was absolutely without real convictions. 
Coarse and fulsome adulation of Peel marked the first years of his 
House of Commons life, but as the great Conservative leader 
received these offerings of praise with indifference, refusing to re- 
ward them with even an Under Secretaryship when a change of 
Government came, it was natural for Disraeli to cherish a desire for 
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revenge. Opportunity was afforded in the period which followed 
the abolition of the Corn Laws. Invective as coarse as the previous 
flattery had been fulsome, was again and again uttered by Disraeli 
against Peel, and at last the great man was driven from office. The 
assailant then waited for years. Lord George Bentinck’s death 
made him the leader of the Tories in the House, and the death of 
Peel removed a great obstacle to the success of a Tory Government. 

At last, in 1852, Lord Derby succeeded in forming a ministry, 
and Disraeli became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House. It is wel] known that Lord Derby gave this position to 
Disraeli because of Gladstone’s refusal to take it; the latter was 
immovable in his determination to sit in no Cabinet of which Dis- 
raeli was a member. Doubtless, Gladstone, as well as Sidney 
Herbert and other Peelites, had still fresh in remembrance the 
attacks which Disraeli had made on their honored leader. Doubt- 
less, too Gladstone, who was in a sense the child of Peel, shared in 
the feeling which that great man entertained for Disraeli, from the 
time the public life of the latter began. But from 1851 onwards, 
Gladstone and Disraeli represented the great opposing principles inall 
politics—honesty and fidelity to conviction, as against unscrupulous 
self-seeking, Again and again, Gladstone put office from him be- 
cause he fancied it involved some sacrifice, however slight, of prin- 
ciples. On numberless occasions Disraeli abandoned principles he 
had before advocated, rather than lose his hold on office. It was 
in 1852, that the Tories, on first taking office, were compelled by 
the Opposition to give assent to a resolution declaring the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, a “ wise, just and beneficial measure,’’—it was in 
those first days of office that Sidney Herbert, speaking from the 
front opposition bench, and referring to the Tory Ministry, who 
were thus forced to unsay what they had been saying for years, 
pointing to the Treasury bench, and especially to Mr. Disraeli, de- 
clared,—* if a man wants to see humiliation, he need but look 
there.” 

Of the later career of Disraeli, little need be said. His political 
life was an unvarying course of appeal to the baser passions of 
man,—of flattery of the great, and pandering to the conceit and 
vanity of the mass of the people. His mastery of the Queen 
became complete. As early as 1868, when in endeavoring to re- 
tain office, he had told the House of interviews with the Queen, 
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and of her Majesty’s preference of a certain course to be pursued 
by the Ministry, he drew upon himself the stern rebuke of Mr. 
Bright. “The right honorable gentleman, the other night, with a 
mixture of pompousness and sometimes of servility, talked at large 
of the interviews which he had with his Sovereign. * * Let me 
tell honorable gentlemen opposite, and the right honorable gentle- 
man in particular, that any man in this country who puts the Sov- 
ereign in the front of a great struggle like this, into which, it may 
be we are about to enter, is guilty ofa very high crime and a great 
misdemeanor against his Sovereign and against his country.” But 
censures such as these never caused Mr. Disraeli to alter his line 
of conduct. He cared little for the moral judgment of men. Place 
and power were the objects of his desire. Men of less moral 
strength than Mr. Bright were won to his side either by flattery or 
by appeals to their personal interest. One of his closest adherents 
of latter years,—a man of high rank, who had sat in a Cabinet 
-with him in 1867, said to him in that year, as the present writer 
testifies of his own knowledge, that he regarded him with loathing. 
There is no need to speak of the harm he was permitted to do 
in the years of his last term of office,—of the hundreds of thousands 
of lives which were lost by his policy,—especially by his refusal in 
1876 to join with the other Powers in putting pressure upon Tur- 
key and soaverting war,—of his rash and wicked Afghan war, and 
all the proceedings at the Cape. He is gone; and his great rival 
remains in the fullness of his strength, with unclouded mind and 
an eye single to the public good,—the noblest, purest statesman 
ever given as a leader to English-speaking men. E. Y. 


The Land Bill recently introduced by Mr. Gladstone in the 
English Parliament, is the subject of much comment in Europe and 
America. It would be impossible to form a perfectly fair estimate 
of its value as a remedy for existing grievances, unless we had the 
full text of the bill. From the abstracts received by cable, certain 
features can be clearly discerned. There is an evident intent (in 
all probability an honest one,) to solve the present land problem in 
Ireland,—not merely to tide over for a time the existing troubles. 
Whether this intent can be carried into practical operation under 
the provisions of the bill is the vital question before Parliament. 
The salient features of the bill are: 
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ist. The recognition of the right of the tenant to purchase abso- 
lutely the land which he tills, whenever the land may be put up 
for sale, This is nothing more than the right which every Ameri- 
can tenant possesses under our laws. This is the most valuable and 
perhaps the only valuable part of the bill. 

2d. The extension by the Government of pecuniary aid to the 
tenants to enable them to purchase their farms. This provision is 
of doubtful value. It partakes too much of “ paternal” govern- 
ment, Experience in Ireland teaches that such a fund will be dis- 
tributed to certain favored classes, to the exclusion of the really poor 
tenants. 

3d. Fixity of tenure and compensation for improvements. The 
ideas involved in the sections looking towards these reforms are 
in the main excellent; but as disputes concerning them (which 
must certainly arise,) are to be referred to a system of courts and 
judicial inquiries, which, to say the least, are complicated and hard 
to understand, we are afraid that these sections will prove a delu- 
sion, if not a snare. What is wanted is fixity of tenure, combined 
with compensation for improvements, the law concerning them to 
be simple, cheap and easily obtainable. A. system of arbitration, 
as is practiced in some parts of England concerning disputes about 
wages, is what is needed. The tenant should have a voice in 
selecting the judge, as well asthe landlord. The bill provides a 
system wherein the judges are the creatures of the landlords, or 
rather of “ landlordism.” 

4th. Aid to emigration. This goes on the theory that there 
is a surplus of population. This is false. Ireland could support ten 
millions of population, if the laws permitted a diversity of trades and 
manufactures. The island has supported eight millions. Thereare now 
less than six millions of inhabitants. It is an insult to the people 
whom the legislation is intended to benefit, to tell them, “ If you can- 
not exist under the present unjust system of laws, we will help you 
to emigrate to America.” ° 

The mistake made by Mr. Gladstone and other well-meaning 
legislators is in the extent of the misery and injustice which the 
Irish people suffer. NoEnglishmancanappreciate the fact that the ex- 
isting state of affairs is such that a more radical cure than any yet 
proposed is needed in Ireland. He cannot understand why a sys- 
tem of court judicature which might answer in England, would not 
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mete out justice in Ireland. He forgets that the judges are the 
appointees of the Government, and are equally blind with himself 
in viewing Irish grievances. Nowhere has the prostitution of the 
judiciary reached such a depth as in the Irish courts. The very 
atmosphere is unwholesome, and, until the Irish people have a voice 
either in electing judges or can claim the privileges of an arbitration 
to settle disputes with their landlords, no bill can accomplish much 
reform. What is needed for Ireland is the American system of land 
tenure, the American system of courts, the American law of de- 
scent and the American system of suffrage. J. H.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LEcTURE ON DisEASES OF THE NERvous SYSTEM, EsPECIALLY IN 
Women. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. Philadelphia: Henry C. 
Lea’s Son & Co. 1881. 12mo. Pp, 238. 

In this little book, Dr. Mitchell has presented, in a very attractive 
and readable form, aseries of thirteen clinical lectures, some of 
which embrace the results of original studies of well-known dis- 
eases of the nervous system, while others treat of disorders which 
have received little attention, or have been enterely ignored by 
medical writers. 

With the exception of chorea in childhood,—Lecture VII.,— 
all of the disorders discussed have for their foundation the exist- 
ence of a condition of general nervousness or hysteria. The sub- 
jects dwelt upon are the paralyses of hysteria, hysterical motor 
ataxia and hysterical paresis, mimicry of disease, unusual forms of 
spasmodic affections in women, tremor and chronic spasms, 
chorea of childhood, habit chorea, the disorders of sleep in hysteri- 
cal persons, the vaso-motor and respiratory disorders in the hys- 
terical, hysterical aphonia, the gastro-intestinal disorders of hys- 
teria, and the treatment of obstinate cases of nervous exhaustion 
and hysteria. 

Each lecture contains so many points of practical value in re- 
gard to symptomatology, diagnosis and treatment, and is illustrated 
by such typical cases, that it is difficult to fix upon any for special 
comment ; perhaps the most striking, however, are those on mim- 
icry and the chorea of childhood. In the first lecture on mimicry,— 
Lecture III.,—the author refers to the hysterical state, to general 
nervousness, to failure of the general health, and to mental and 
moral peculiarities, as conditions favoring the mimicry of disease ; 
then gives examples of simple and uncomplicated mimetic 
cases, as mimicry of pain, imitative vomiting, palsy, epilipsy and 
meningitis, and concludes with a very well drawn account of an 
epidemic of imitative chorea occurring in a home for children. 
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Lecture IV. deals with more complicated cases of mimicry, show- 
ing the “curious progress from simulation, not consciously imita- 
tive, to conscious unresisted simulation and at last dissimulation.” 

In Lecture VII., the relations of chorea to childhood, to season, 
to climate, to locality and to race, are considered, and three elabor- 
ate diagrams are introduced to show the connection of the months 
of on-set of attacks of chorea, with the average relative humidity of 
the air, the average barometrical pressure, the average tempera- 
ture, the amount of rain and snow fall, the mean daily range of 
the thermometer, and with the actual number of days on which 
rain or snow fell, and the number of cloudy days. The observa- 
tions from which these diagrams were constructed, extended over 
a period of five years, 1876 to 1880, inclusive—the number of cases of 
chorea studied being 170. There is also a fourth diagram, showing the 
relation between the number of storm centres passing within 750 
and 400 miles of Philadelphia during the years 1878, 1879 and 
1880, and the months of on-set of 87 separate attacks of chorea 
occurring in the same period. These four diagrams are contrasted 
with a fifth, illustrating the connection between the average 
monthly temperature and the number of cases of infantile palsy 
noted from the year 1871 to 1880, inclusive. 

Without going further into detail, Dr. Mitchell’s book certainly 
contains much information which can be obtained from no other 
source, which must lead to the more successful management of a 
class of disorders often extremely baffling, and which, withal, is so 
pleasantly put, that the reader cannot but feel regret as he turns 
the last page. 
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